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PREFACE 




The continual havoc which forest tribes caused in the 
Kar^iStaka and Tamil lands in early and mediaeval times, 
made me enquire whether they were native only to the 
southern and western parts of India. The following work 
is the result of my investigations. Its aim is to give a 
short history of such of the tribes which, so far as the 
available information about them is concerned, have 
added to the annals of the country. Their activities have 
been described with special reference to the history of 
western and southern India, from the earliest times to the 
end of tho eighteenth century A. D. 

10th April 1935 
198/11, Tilak Road 
Poona 2 
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THE WILD TRIBES IN INDIAN HISTORY 

CHAPTER I 

Policy op the Hindu Rulers towards 
the Wild Tribes 

Nummary : — Nature of the subject - Sources of information- 
Kte 3 ias on the policy of the Indian rulers towards 
the wild tribea-Kautalya's regulation8~S ukrftcnrya on 
the contingents of wild tribes and their corporations - 
iWoka's policy towards the wild tribes ~ lvrsna Deva 
Raya’s injunctions in regard to them. 

Ever since the dawn of Indian history, statesmen 
and citizens alike have had to count on one turbulent 
element which caused them not only grave concern 
nit oftentimes much peril as well. This was the pre¬ 
sence of a great many wild tribes who, dispersed by the 
t,mitiiaia! influx of superior and more cultured peoples, 
proved alv. ays to ho a source of infinit danger to the 
State . 1 Prom earliest times Hindu legists and me • 
larch; made, on the whole, conscious efforts more for 
: abating the services of th sc disturbing factor;-, than 
tor exterminating them altogether from die land. Whe¬ 
ther the utarkod sympathy which the rulers showed to 
the wild tribes was itself responsible for the continuei 
havoc, which the latter caused in the country, o 
whether it was a confession on the part of the kings to 
v. ti f i i the ■ omisin uts of 

disorder who, both because of their msiuinuunlubl 
numbers and the nature of their inaccessible In nc, n 
the UKuntain faslnc-its and fores!.* of the !s >d> oludu 
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the clutches of law, ouc cannot say with definiteness, 
especially because of the paucity of materials dealing 
with this particular phase of the question. But it must 
be confessed that Hindu rulers did not always show the 
wdd tribes consideration: when the latter stubbornly 
resisted the imperialistic designs of the former, they 
were conquered, and, in a few instances, annihilated. 

The story of the significant part which the wild 
tribes have played in Indian history is gathered from a 
great many sources, the most prominent among which 
are literature, both Hindu and Buddhist, writings of 
foreign tra vellers, traditional accounts, and epigraphical 
records. 

That the Hindu monarchs extended to the wild 
tribes their hand of friends)lip is clear from tlio obser¬ 
vations of foreign writers. Ktesias, who calls them 
by the general appellation of Kynokephaloi ( and also 
Kynomolgoi ), describes them at some length.* He in¬ 
forms us that they stood in a free friendship with the 
Indian king. To him they brought annually two hun¬ 
dred and sixty talents ol dried fruit of the Sipfcakhora 
tree on rafts, and as many talents of a red dye-stuff 
and one thousand of elektron or the gum exuding from 
tbo Siptakhora tree. To the Indians they sold thcii 
wares, and obtained from them in exchange bread 
oatmeal, cotton clothe,•>, bows, and lances, which they 
required in hunting and killing wild nnimals. Every 
fifth year the king presented thorn with three hundred 
bows, throe thousand lances, one hundred and twenty 
thousand small shield., and fifty thousand swords . 3 

Evidently fcho Hindu kings reckoned them more 
than mere hunting agents in the wilds. Kautalya en¬ 
lightens a on the question of the amity that existed 
‘ twuntln kings ami the wild tribes. Unlike the 
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previous legists, who treated them under the general 
designation of Mlecchas, he calls them ctranyacarah} 
While describing the attitude of a conqueror, Kautalya 
relates the following:—“ He should observe the policy 
of conciliation by promising the protection of villages, 
of those who live in forests....By instigating any 
one of a neighbouring king, a wild chief, a scion of the 
enemy’s family, or an imprisoned prince, ho should sow 
the seeds of dissension... Whoever helps him (the king) 
against his onemy, hi3 enemy’s ally, his neighbour, and 
wild tribes, is a friend affording enjoyment on all sides 
(sarvatobhogi). 

“ If he happens to have an enemy in the rear, or a 
wild chief, or an onemy, or a chief enemy capable of 
being propitiated with the gift of laud, he should pro' 
vide such an enemv with a useless pieco of land...a 
wild chief with a piece of land yielding no livelihood..." 

It was essential for a ruler to conciliate the wild 
tribes. K autalya explains to us why such a policy of 
friendship was extended to them. They could cause 
greater harm to the State than robbers* In the Artha- 
s'ustra we arc told that “robbers carry oh th property of 
the careless, and can bo put down an they arc easily 
recognized aucl .aught hold of, where: s wild tribes have 
their own strongholds, being numerous and bravo, 
ready to fight in broad daylight, and seizing and 
destroying countries like kings. 


The State, therefore, according to Kautalya, differ¬ 


entiated the wild 


tribes 


from the robbers. Tins in 


further prove-1 by tlu carofui man tier in which Kautalv* 
characterizes their leprodutions. .tie widen lim 
“ Obstruction to move memcaused K a thief ism 
t.ernal obstruction; and obstruction to movements 
caused l»y au onemy oi wild trine is external oh.true- 
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Then again-" The provocation of tko chief of 
a district (rastramukhya), the oilicer in charge of the 
boundry, the chief of wild tribes, and a conquered is 
what is termed external trouble- ” 8 

In the conduct of a campaign the wild tribes 
were an element which the ruler had to reckon- Kau- 
talya lays down the following injunction:— 
‘ Finance, the army, the strength of the armies of 
friends, enemies, and wild tribes, the prospect of rains, 
and the seasons should be thoroughly examined.” 1 ' 
Further we are told the following in the same work 
‘‘...of strength, place, and time, each is helpful to the 
other ; whoever is possessed of these three things 
should, after having placed one-third or one-fourth of 
his army to protect his base of operations against his 

rear enemy and wild tribes in his vicinity.march 

during the month of Margas'lrsa (December).” 1U 

KuutaJva describes the time for the engagement 
of wild tribes thus:—"When he (the conqueror) 
thinks that he will have to make his strong enemy to 
fight a.-;aiiist another rnemy, on account of a city, 
a plain, or a wild tract of land, and that in that fight 

he will achieve one or the other of his objects.that 

through the battle he will have the mischievous povn 

of hi enemy's allie or of wild tribes destroyed.and 

that the time of battlo between inferior kings has 
arrived, then L the time for the exercise of an enemy's 
forces.’' 


‘ This explains the time for the engagement of 
wild tribes- 

When he thinks that the army of wild tribes is 
living h; the same road (that Lis enemy has io tra¬ 
verse.); that the road is unfavourable for the march 
ol his enemy s army : hat k*o en- my’s army consists 
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ostly of wiki tribes..then is the time for engaging 

the army of wild tribes"- 

Wild tribes could certainly be incorporated in the 
State army. They could form one of the five armies 
which the king commanded. “ When a king achieves 
this or that object with the assistance o' a friend who 
is to receive the help of his army in return later on. 
then ho may send out his various kinds of army- such 
as hereditary army, hired army, army formed of cor¬ 
porations of people, his friend’s army and the army 
composed of wild tribes- either that kind of army which 
has experience of all sorts of grounds and of seasons 
or the army of enemies or of wild tribes, which is far 
removed in space and time. ” 13 

The contingent of wild tribes had to receive de¬ 
finite remuneration from the State. “ Of these armies, 
one has to pay the army of wild tribes either with raw 
produce or with allowance for plunder. ’ 13 

But a contingent of wild tribes was by no means 
a unit on which the king could alway • rely. “ Tor 


army of an enemy under the leadership of an Ayvu. is 
better than the army of wild tribes- Both of thorn 
( the array of an enemy and of wild tribes ) are an¬ 
xious for plunder. In the absence of plunder and 
under troubles, they prove as dangerous as a larking 
snake. ’’ 14 

Iaspite of the distrait with which the king had to 
view the wild tribes, it was advisable lo use them for 
the safety ol the State- “ This ( i-e., extern i) danger ) 
should be overcome by setting one against the other- 
Whoov r among the-o has strongly fortified limsok 
should hu caught hold of through th agency uf a 
aoutier king o, the duel nf wild tribe 

Ij’urtbor, the Wild tribes wore to he used again i- 
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i's own allies thus:— !< When the ally has finished 
his work, he should, under some excuse, try to get back 


which 
” 10 


his army; or he may send to his ally that army 

is composed of traitors, enemies, and wild tribes. 

The regulations pertaining to the wild tribes as 
laid down by Kautalya were transmitted to the later 
generations as a part of the domestic policy of the 
Hindu rulers. Wo thus find the following injunctions 
in the political manual of S'ukracarya concerning the 
different kinds of armies and the lattitude -which the 


kings had to give to the corporations of wild tribos. 
There is every reason to believe that these latter while 
they maintained their inherent wild nature and con¬ 
tinued to be a source of infinite trouble to the State, 
gradually came under the more humane influence 
around thorn, especially in the ages when the Suhranlti 
was composed. This we infer from what S'ukracarya 
has to say in regard to them. Whilo describing the 
manner in which a commander is to station his contin¬ 
gents, Ire says:— “ The following are to bo stationed 
in the order indicated below: first the lower officers 
and servants; then the commander; then infantry, then 
tin. cavalry, then the men of horse, men with elephants, 
then the guns and ordnances, then the mares, then the 
bodyguards and aides-de-camp, then the foresters. ” 1, 
The different kinds of armies mentioned by 
Sukraciirya am not tiro same as those mentioned by 
Kautalya* S'ukracilrya informs us that " The army 
regimented by the State and the regiments formed 
among soldiers them-elves tike rise the army receiving 
conveyance; from tire State (or not). The Kiratas 
and people lici ig in the hursts who are dependent on 
iKir own choc ■ • et nd strength (lx long to the latter 
class ) ” ,f 
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Policy towards Ter wild tkibes 

S'ukracury’s broad-mindedness is seen in the 
provision he made to try the foresters. “ The forest¬ 
ers are to be tried with the help of foresters, merchants 
by merchants, soldiers by soldiers, and in the village 
(affairs are to be administered) by persons who live 
with both parties ( i e., neighbours ). ” 10 

India produced monarchs who went far ahead of 
the maxims which the lawgivers had enunciated con¬ 
cerning the treatment that was to he meted out to the 
wild tribes. With them the primary need was not 
that of entertaining the wild tribes in State service but 
of weaning them from their savage habits and of 
loading them along the path of progress. The most 
celebrated name in this field of national uplift is that 
of Asoka. Hi.- Rock-Edicts prove beyond any doubt 
the profound character of the new policy he inaugurated- 
To him there was no distinction between his own and 
other people- In the I. separate Rock-Edict at Dhauli 
we read the following:— '* All men are my children. 
As on behalf of ( my own ) children, I desire that they 
may bo provided with complete welfare and happiness 
in this world aud in the other world, the same I desire 
also on behalf of ( all) men. ,,2(> Ln the IT. Rock-Edict 
at ShShbangarhi, we find a clue to the motive which 
may be said to undcrly such a noble declaration:—“JBut 
whatever effort king DevSnampriya Priyadars'in is 
' making, all that (is ) only for the sake of (merit) in 
the other ( world), ( aud) in order that all ( men ) may 
Ac free of danger- ” 21 

Inspite of this charter of impartiality, As oka soonis 
to h ave shown marked consideration to the border-land 
people. The IT. boparato Roolc-Edict at Dhauli tolls 
us wh:ifc exactly Asoka intended to convey in regaro to 
the wild tribes who lived on the border : of his vast 
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3ire- “ It might occur to (my) unconquered bor¬ 
derers (to ask):‘ What does the king desire with reference 
to us ? ’ (Tliis) alone is my wish with reference to the 
borderers, that they may learn that Devanampriya... 
that they may not be afraid of me, but may havo 
confidence ( in me); that they may obtain only 
happiness from me, not misery; that they may (learn ) 
this: that Devanampriya will forgive them, what can 
be forgiven; that they may (be induced by me to ) 
practise morality; ( and ) that they may attain ( happi¬ 
ness in ) this world and (in ) the other world. For the 
following purpose I am instructing you, ( viz., that) I 
may discharge the debt ( which I owe to them ), by 
this, that I instruct ( you ) and inform ( you ) of ( my ) 
will, i. e., my unshakable resolution and vow. 

“ Therefore, acting thus, you ( i. c., iUahr matras ) 
must fullil ( your > duty, and must inspire confidence to 
them, in order that they (i. e., the border-land people) 
may lea in that Devanampriya is to them like a father, 
that Devanampriya loves them like himself, and that 
they are to Dovanampriya like his own children. ' 2 

And of the border people, the wild tribes living in 
the forests received particular favour at the hands of 
flic monarch. A great law vas passed regarding llic safe¬ 
ty of the inhabitants of the forests. “Forests must not 




be burnt, either uselessly or in order to destroy (living 
beings)''—so rims an order in the V- Pillar Edict at 
Delhi " 4 The success winch crowned his efforts in I bis 
din ction can lie seen from Dio statements made in mor t 
than one Rock-Edict- The XI.ll- Hack-Edict at Slr’ah- 
be. r.garhi relate- Lhe following:— “ And even (the mj 
hahii.uni • ol the forests which art ( included ) i u the 
fi oni •• :• of Dcvaiiu npriya, even those ho pacifies 
or:h' conve-ts. In tin• t aim .lie* k-Fdiot ho inform 
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ihati l< Likewise here in the king's territory, among 
the Yonas and Kamboyas, among the Nabhakas and 
Nabhitis, among the TBhojas and Pitinikas, among the 
Andhras and Palidas—everywhere (people) arc conform¬ 
ing to Devanampriya's instruction in morality. ” ~ 

The Rock-Edicts do not, it must be confessed, 
enlighten us on the particular names of the wild tribes 
who form the subject of this treatise. Nevertheless 
from the name of one of the many tribes dealt with in 
the above Rock-Edict - the Andhras-, we may conclude 
that A^oka must have bestowed equal care on the 
other wild tribes whom he does not mention in his 
edicts- The Andhras in the early ages were, as we shall 
see later on, according to Manu, a barbarous race; and 
we can only assume that the other kindred ■wild tribes 
must also have come in for their share of the monarch's 
unrivalled magnanimity. If, as the II. Rock-Edict at 
Shahbazgarhi relates, “ Everywhere in the dominions 
of Devanampriya Priyadarsin, and ( of those ) w ho (are 
his ) borderers, such as the Cliodas, the Pandyas, the 
Satiyaputra, the Keralaputra, the Tainrapanni,. • • c very- 
where two-2-( kiuds of) medicinal treatment were 
established by Devanampriya Priyadarsin.... it is 
not unlikely that the diligent emissaries (»• o., the 
Mahamatrffis) entrusted with the duty of instructing 
tho people in morality everywhere , 57 did not fail to give 
moral and material succour to the numerous wild tribe,: 
whose assistance, as we shall prove latter on, had been 
sought by no loss a> personage than the f ouuder of iho 
Maurya dynasty himself- and who had spread *ar and 
wide in tho Empire of Aa'oka. 

Ae'oka s principles concerning tho wild tribe* earnr 
to stay in tho country. How fur his immediate , uccea- 
eors followed his instructions, it is difficult to say for 

a 
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present. But ages after the Maury an Empire had 
crumbled, famous KarpStaka monarchs gave vent to 
similar views in! regard to the wild tribes who had 
caused considerable damage to the kingdoms of south¬ 
ern India. One of them was the Hoysala king 
Vinayaditya Dcva, whose diplomatic dealings with the 
wild tribes have been briefly described in epigraphs to 


which wc shall advert later on in the course of this 
treatise. Another monarch who has written at some 
length on the same subject is Krsna Deva Raya 
the Great of Vijayanagara. In his well known 
work called Amuktamalyada, he has detailed the proce¬ 
dure which was meant for his own guidance as 
well as that of his successors. Krsna Deva Raya 
the Great was a monarch who was intimately 
acquainted with the habits of the wild tribes. He 
rook a. lesson even from the Xbhiras and the Blaills- In 
the above work he says?-- “ It is essential that a king 
should be able to enforce his commands. Even tire 
Abhiras and the Bhills of the forests are able to enforce 
their orders, as by the sign of the arrow and tho piece, 
of thread. Much more is it necessary that an emperor 
( :<Irvahhtmni'i) should bo able to enforce bis com¬ 
mand.’ lh Then again,--" When the foresters promise 
':o do anything after partaking of food mixed with milk 
in a ay man's house, they would under no circumstan¬ 
ces swerve from their promise. If they observe any 
wrong, however small it might be, they would become 
angry and become enemies without considering the 


probable r< nits of their action. 


r J he Vijayanagara monarch was not averse to tho 
wild tribes living within their own fastnesses so long 
'* the, di not p'o'e j danger to 'us Government* 
He : U .yr. .mis m bin wc-J.;* Increase tin forest, 
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_„,t are near your frontier fortresses (gadi-des'a ) and 

destroy all those which are in the middle of your terri¬ 
tory. Then alone you will not have trouble from 
robbers. ” 

On the question of controlling the wild tribes, the 
Emperor writes thus :—“ It is always advisable to en¬ 
trust the government over wild tribes inhabiting hills 
and forests to heroes who have fallen from great posi¬ 
tions. It would not affect the king much whoever 
succeeds in the struggle between them. ’ JI The Em¬ 
peror further remarks thus :— “The first wild tribes can 
be brought under control by truthfulness ( keeping 
one’s engagements with them 3j 

In the above observations as well as in the follow¬ 
ing one, there is clear evidence of the Emperor’s com¬ 
passion and sincerity towards the Yvild tribes# which 
we noticed in the promulgations of As'oka. “ If the 
people cl the forest ( wild tribes ), ” writes Krsna Dcva 
Raya, “ multiply in any state, the trouble to the king 
and his peoplo would not *be small. I bo king 
should make such people his own by destroying their 
fears. Because they are peoplo of very little 
advancement, faith and Yvant of faith# augei and 
friendship, bitter enmity and close friendship, result 


from ( very little ) insignificant causes. 

“ When a foroster (Bhill) went with his bow to 
another’s house, the other entertained him with food 
mixed in milk'# ho observed the hark of some tree boil¬ 
ing on the fire-place for making ropes and mistook it 
for flesh. Angry because lie was not entertained 
with the llesh, tin forester resolved to murder his host 
when ho came to give him a send-oh. But on that 
occasion the latter excused himself from following 
farther nyiug that the. fibre on tlio fir.-pi.tee worn! 
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[. The man understood his mistake and 
parted with his host heartily. Do you not know this 

story ?.Minding the ( small > faults of the forest 

chiefs who have not extensive power is like trying to 
clean a mud wall by pouring water over it. If he 
gets angry at them he cannot destroy them utterly, 
if (on the other hand) he attaches them to himself by 
kind words and charity, they would be useful to him in 
invading foreign territory and plundering their for- 
tresses. It is inconceivable that a king would be able 
to meet a hundred faults with a thousand punish¬ 
ments.” 33 The non-observance of these noble maxims 
of Krsna Deva Raya the Great by his successors had 
a profound effect on the life of the powerful mediaeval 
Hindu Empire. 
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CHAPTER II 

The Kibatas 




Summary:— Identification - Original home: foreign tra¬ 
vellers* opinion confirmed by notices in Hindu epics 
and Puranas - Spread to the north, the north-west, 
the west, and the south - Description - "Faith : their con¬ 
tribution to the Hindu religion - As historical factors : 
from the times of the MahabhZrata till the end of the 
seventeenth century A. D. 

A great many septs comprised tho wild tribes 
whom, as we remarked in the previous pages, Hindu 
rulers and legists were inclined to view with consider¬ 
ation and sympathy- It may reasonably be maintain¬ 
ed that the wild tribes contained peoples of different 
races. This may to some extent explain why, as 
narrated above, Hindu lawgivers included under the 
general category of Mlecchas diverse peoples, some of 
whom, li’ the Yonas, as is well known, were civilized 
nations.- > the indiscrimination which the earlic ■ 
writers* ma. between fore ign peoples who were by no 
mean s barba us, aud indigenous tribes of non-Indian 
extraction, w have to add another difficulty which 
pro^onts us fre i delineating the history of all or most 
0 h the wild tribe of India- This is the * 1< mi- 

1 dance which on sect of wild tribes bore to another 
and the consequc t confusion in the accounts of Hindu 
writers in their description oi these peoples. f I hese 
imitations together -vith ihe paucity of materials deal¬ 
ing with those; tribes not mentioned in this treat ■ ", 
make it impossible for us vo give a moi\ thorough hi-' 
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3 ry of all tbe wild tribes who have figured in the annals 
of the land. 


Of those particular tribes, however, about whom 
we have interesting details both in the accounts of 
foreign travellers and Hindu writers, prominence may 
be given to the Kiratas. Manu opines that the Kiratas 
together with other peoples were Ksatriyas, and that 
they became degraded because of the extinction of 
sacred rites:— 


S r.nakaih'fcu kriyAlopadiinah KsafcriyajSfcayah I 
Vris alafcvani gatii loke Brahmana adars’anona-cu, !l 
Paundrak3h-ca-Oclra-Dr3vi(Ui Karaboja Yavanah S’akiih I 
IV. .adSh-PallavSk Cinfih Kirata DaradSh Kliaa^ah II 1 

We cannot agree with the verdict of some that this 
statement of Manu reflects the opinion of a later age; 
since in the Mahdbhcirata too we find a detailed ex¬ 
planation of Manu’s definition on two different occa¬ 
sion We are told in that epic that the Mekalas, the 
Dravidas tbe Lathas, the Paundras, the Konavas'iras; 
the Caundikas, the Daradas, the Darvas, the Cauras, 
the S'abaras, the Barbaias, the Kiratas, the Yavanas, 
and numerous other tribes of the Ksatriya a /ere de¬ 
graded to the status of S'udras through ti wi-ath of 
the Brahmans. Then, again, we are ' ormekl the 
following in the Asvamedka Farm:- O’ Pima (son 
of Jamadagni) destroying the army r Karttavkrya, 
some of the Ksatriyas, afflicted wit the terror 0 f 
damadavni’s son, entered mountain far xessos. like dee r 
aSUoted by the lion. Of them th : were unable, 
through the fear of Buma, to di^tmrge the duties 
• bum- I for their order, the progeny becamo Yns'alN 
owi g to their inability to fled 7>rill manas, fn this 
way rlie Oravidas and -A bbirar ; ad Pupdreo together 
wit., th* H a .M.ra.- became Vi.H'aj through those men 
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who had Ksatriya duties assigned to them (in con¬ 
sequence of their birth), falling away (from their ) 


duties- 

The same epic enlightens us on. the wide use of the 
the term Ksatriya; The Kiratas, the Dar( a )das, 
the Darvas, the Sums, the Vaiyamakas, the Audum- 
vars, the Durvibhagas, the Pavadas, along with the 
Bahlikas, the Kasmlras, the Kumaras, the Ghorakas, 
the Hahsakayanas, the S'ivis. the Trigartas, the Yau- 
dheyas, the ruler of the Madras, and the Kaikeyas, 
the Amvastas, the Kaukuras, the Tarksyas, the Vast v 
pas, along with the Pahlavas, the Vasatyas, the 
Mauleyas, the Ksudrakas, the Malavas, the Pandryas, 
tho Sanavatyas, and the Gayas,—these good and well¬ 
born Ksatriyas distributed into regular classes and 
trained to the use of arms, brought tribute into king 
Yudhistira by hundreds and thousands. 

But it is clear from the remarks of Krsna in an 
earlier connection that these Ksatriyas were of tainted 
origin. Krsna tells Yudhistir;', the following:— [shall, 
however, still tell thee something. Those persons in 
the world that now go by the namo of Ksatriyas are 
inferior (in everything) to loose Ksatriyas that Kama, 
the son of Jamadapni, exterminated. 3 

Whatever may bo the interpretation givon to the 
above explanation of the reduction of certain clas .es :.f 
people from t, higher to a lower social level, there 
cannot be a doubt that in classical times the term 
Ksatriya wa r applied to those of approved volour and 
ferocity, even though they were of distinct non-Indian 
origin ; and Lliat it was not red noted to a particular 
caste or sect of people who wore entrusted with to • 
sole duty of lighting and governing the country Wo 
may bear tins in lind, $ hoe it will lucidate a very 
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interesting detail concerning the origin of one of 
ircst famous reigning families of ancient India. 

We may proceed with the question of the identi¬ 
fication of the Kiratas. McCrindle identified them 
with the Chirotisagi (Chisiotosagi) mentioned by 
Megasthenes as living on the hills, the Scyrites of 
Pliny, and the Kirrhadai of the Pei'iplus Mari Erythrcc. 
He also rightly remarked that they were of Mongolian 
origin." But his indentification of the Airrhadoi of 
Ptolem y with the Kiratas, 5 has been rejected by Gerini 
who would place them not along the Ganges river but 
on the eastern coast of the Gulf of Bengal from the 
mouth of the Brahmaputra down to that of the Naf. 6 
According to Gerini, the people of Tipperah, Kaca, and 
Silhet ( Sylhet) were Kiratas. 7 

Hindu epics and Purdnas substantiate the above 
surmise that the Kiratas were originally of eastern 
c traction. In the course of his eastern v. undo rings, 
BKlma sent expeditions from Vidoha, and conquered 
■even kings of the Kiratas living about the India 
mountain- We are also told in the same epic that the 
unassailable troops of Bhagadatla was crowded with 
'he Gins and Kiratas, all looking like figures of gold 
and -mining a beauty like that of a forest of karnikdra 
trees.' A flii lilar statement coupling He Gins with the 
KirSta--: is inado in another connection where we are 
told that Arjuna attacked the kingdom of Pragjyotisa, 
and that the king of Pragjyotisa was supportod by a 
host of Kiratas and Gins and other warriors who dwelt 
h? the sea-coa^t- 1 " It is not -mlikoly that the Gins 
and the Kiratas ere associated mgother because o» 
tin ir common Mongolian origin. 

1. rom the hcthdb'traui we learn that there wore 


/.cany tribes am on , the Kiratas. Kre:; 


holding the 
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^^stms of Pritha dressed in deep skins, became filled 
with rage, and addressing Yudhistira said that at the 
rdjasiiya sacrifice performed at Indraprastha, oe 
( Kr§na ) had seen all kings of the mainland, the is¬ 
lands, the countries on the sea-board, the frontier 
states, and " all the chiefs of the sea coast and the 
kings of the Pahlavas and the Daradas and the various 
tribes of the Kiratas and Yavanas and Cakras ” ana 
others who performed various offices on that memora¬ 
ble occasion. 11 In the sabhd numerous kings waited on 
Yudhistira- Among them were Pulinda and Sumans, 

two kings of the Kiratas. ’’ 12 

In the topographical list of the peoples given in 
the same epic as well as in the Ptirdnas we have, on 
the whole, the fact of the Kiratas being located in the 
east. But it may bo remembered that from the same 
works wo can gather that by the time they wore 
composed, the Kiratas had sought fresher acids ^ of 
activity in the north and north-west of India- Ibe 
diverse tribes of the KirStas are mentioned in the 
Mnhdbhdrata after the Posakas and the Kalingas and 
before the Tomaras, the Harusamargas, and the 
Karamanjakas. The kingdoms of these peoples ai c. 
described tu be in the east and north. 13 In the same 
context they are classod together with the lundias, 
the Bh avgas, the Sudcsanas, the Kuruvarnakas, and 
the Barbaras- 14 

The eastern home of the Kiratas is fur the- proved 
by the statements in the I isnu Puvdna . On the oast 
of BhStrata dwell the Kiratas, on the west, the Yavanas- 
so says the Visr u PurdnaP In another passage we are 
told that to the north of the Mahi( Mah/a )utuu as, 
were the Prfcvi$eyas ; the Bhurgavas, the Pundris, and 

tho Kiratas. 19 

9 
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^^The Mdrkandeya Parana, while it confirms the 
statement of the Visnu Parana regarding the eastern 
habitat of the Kiratas, also speaks of them as living in 
other directions, suggesting thereby that they had 
already begun to seek newer homes across the conti¬ 
nent. While describing the nine divisions of the coun¬ 
try, the Markandeya Parana relates that the Jambu- 
dvipa is a thousand yojanas in length from south to 
north. At its eastern end are the Kiriitas and at its 
west, the YavanaB . 17 

The Agni Parana has a similar account to give of 
the nine divisions of Bharatavar^a and of the peoples 
who occupied them. It says that the length of the 
land from north to south was eight thousand miles; 
and that reckoned from the cast were the land of tho 
Kiratas, the land of the Yavanas, and the land of the 
Bruhmanae. 1 ' 

From the manner in which the Kiratas arc describ¬ 
ed >n the M&rkandeya Parana , it is clear that when 
that work was composed, they had already scattered 
themselves on the northern, western, and even 
eontl ern sides of the land. In one connection the 
Mdrkand n ,ya Parana describes them to be between tho 
An;madras and the T&masas- 19 Their country is 
spoken of in the same Parana as resting against tho 
mountains* 1 Further, they arc said to be a people who 
were “ situated in tho right-hand foot” of the Tor¬ 
toise. 2 Then, ; gain, one class of the Kiratas called tho 
Adiuuna, or the rudest and basest races of the Kiratas, 
is !"Ci ted in tl Tortoise's left flank. 22 They are also 
mentioned as living in the Tortoise’s north-east foot 2 
Three remaika .1 li e Markandeya j inina, 
especially those relating to tin Kiratas bring situated 
tho “ right im ad foot (of tor Tortoise), far from 
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5lng“ improbable ” and ‘‘out of place,'' as Pargiterre’ 
marked, 24 may be accepted as valid in so far as they 
point out the directions in which the Kiratas had 
dispersed over since the times of the Mahdbharata. 
From the above accounts in the. Mdrkandeya Parana , 
we are to understand that they had now inhabited 
probably the southern part of the Aravali Hills, and 
certainly the regions of tho Yindhyan forests. 

The Matty a Parana corroborates our surmise. 
Accepting the confusion which the earlier writers made 
concerning the Mlecchas and the wild tribes, it relates 
that the former lived on the outskirts of Bhavatavarsa, 
the Kiratas inhabitiug the east, and the Yavanas, the 
west of it, 2 ’ But while describing the various jana- 
padas situated on the banks of the rivers of India, the 
Mattya Parana remarks that in the madhya-desa or 
central regions, were the janapadas of tho Bhadrakasas, 
the Vuhyas, Pa^acaras, Matsyas, Kiratas, Kalyas, and 
the like. K More details concerning the exact location 
of the kingdoms of the Kiratas are given in a later 
passage where it is stated that the Aryan janapadas. of 
the Kiratas and the Pulindas were watered by the 
sacred Ganges which striking against the Yindhyan 
hills falls into the Hlildinl Ganges, The Hladini 


Ganges is described iu tho same context as running 
eastward into the ~ea after passing through the 
countries of TJpaka, Nisada, KirSta, Kulafijara, and 
others,* 7 The same Parana relates that tho Kind a 
kingdom was situated on the mountains. 5 * 

Further notices in tho Paninas anti the Je&vyas 
strengthen our belief that by tho sixth century A. !>.. 
the Kiratas bad not only colonized the Himalayas, the 
Banjul) but also the Vindhyan forests. Those la-, 
cam© to he a-’oeiated with them in the uorks of the 
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Hindu writers. The Brihatscmhita looates them in 
the south-west as well as in the north-east division. 20 
Kalidasa places them on the Himalayas; and Baya, in 
the eastern regions. After the subjugation of the 
Parasikas and the Yavanas in the west. Raghu proceed¬ 
ed in a northerly direction. Halting for a while on the 
banks of the Sindhu, he conquered the Hunas (of the 
Panjab), broke the power of the Kambojas and the 
lord of the Kosalas. Then escorted by his cavalry, he 
reached the top of the mountain Himavat. Here his 
soldiers rested for a while. At the halting places left 
by Raghu the devaduru trees, whose barks had been 
bruised in places where the neck-ropes had been tied, 
indicated to the Kiratas tho heights of the elephants. 
A battle ensued between the hill tribes and the forces 
of Raghu. The mountain tiibes were subjugated. It 
is in this connection that Kfilidasa gives us the names 
of two classes of wild tribes whom his hero bad 
conquered: they were the Utevasariketas and the 
Kinnaras." 

That even in the times of Bitna the eastern re¬ 
gions were associated with the Kiratas is proved by the 
following description of Candrapida’s world-conquest 
in the Kudambarl. Candraplda directed his forces 
eastwards and conquered and occupied Suvarnapura. 
not far from the eastern Ocean, the abode of those 
Kiratas that dwell near Kailasa, and who were called 
Hemajakutas. 31 

We may contiuue our remarks on tho diffusion of 
the Kiratas in the southern and western regions of 
India, before we allude to their traces in the country 
today. In the ago of the Mahdbhdrata itself the\ had 
occupied the western coast. This is proved by the 
following statements iu that epic. Arjuna’s white 
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eds yoked to his car, proceeded along the southern 
direction. The sacrificial horse entered the beautiful 
city of the Cedis called after the oyster ( S'uktimatl) 
by S'arabha (the son of S'i^upala). The steed then 
proceeded to tlio realm of the Kas'is, the Ahgas, the 
Kos'alas, the KirStas and the Tanganas. 32 

More substantial evidence of the Kirata^ having 
settled in the south is given in the account of Nakula’s 
conquests* He reduced the fierce Mlecchas residing 
on the sea-coast as also the wild tribes of the Pablavas, 
the Kiratas, the Yavanas, and the S'akas. 33 

The Nisadas, who are spoken of as having been 
conquered by Sahadeva in the course of his southern 
conquests, were evidently a tribe kindred to the Kiratas. 
although, it must be confessed, we are unable for the 
present to point out. the lines of resemblance between 
tbo two kinds of wild tribes. We may note, however, 
that in the passage under question Sahadeva is said to 
have conquered first the S'urasenas, then the Adhirnjas, 
next the kings Sukumara and Suiuitra, then the 
Matsyas, the Pataccharas, next the country of the 
Nisadas and also the high hill called G-os'riuga and that 
lord of the earth known as S'renimat. 34 

Yn the seventh century and after the Yindhyas 
wore reputed to be the home of the KirStas. We shall 
prosontly cite the evidence of Pandin, the author of 
Pa# akumdracarita, in connection with this asser¬ 
tion of ours. Another equally well known writer, 
Pampu, who wrote th, Kannada work called Vibramdr- 
junavijaya or Patnpa Bharat a in the S'aka year SGa 
(A. D. 041), introduces the Kiratas as messengers 
( ivirutii-diltain ) who inform Pluirmarlija of the move 
ments of Puryodlie na.?’ lr. an equally celebrated work 
called Ita. ■■~>/ana ) by ;; Jute; writer nan d 
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Abhinava Pampa (twelfth century A. 0.), the 
Kiratas are located on the Vindhyas. Valakhilya, 
the ruler of the town of Kuravakas, is taken piisone. oy 
Eaudrabhnti, a Mleecha king of the Vindhyan forests, 
with the aid of countless arxny of Kiratas.”’ Kija- 
guijayogi, a Kannada lexicographer of the later times, 
in his Vivekacintamani, mentions a Kirata kingdom. 

The Kiratas have not at all disappeared from the 
history of India. They are called today Kiratis or 
Kirantis; and they inhabit the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas and the eastern mountains, especially the 
Kirant-des'a or the mountainous country lying between 
the Dud-Kosi and the Karki rivers in Nepal. The 
term includes the Khambhu, Limbu, and Yakha tribes. 
The DanaHr, Hayu and Thami tribes also claim to bo 

Kirantis, although their claim is disputed by the first 
three which are superior. 38 The Raj amnia, or the 
analytical account of the royal family of Tipperah 
( Skt. Tripura ), states that the ancient name of .Fippc 
rah was Kirata. The people of Tripura, according to 
some, were of the same origin as those of the Kacaris. 
It may incidentally be observed hero that the medicinal 
plant ciretta i6 a corruption of Kirata. This plant 
which is also called anarya-iikta ( the bitter of the non- 
Aryans ), grows in the lower regions of the Himalayas 
which form the country of the modern Kiranti. 

The term Kirata is also applied to the tract from 
' i>.nkut to De vagarb as ell as to the western part of 
Gondwana which, however, is distinguished by the 
appellation of Kirata-Canda. 10 

Kiratapur in the Panjab is associated with the 
acti vities of Ear Govind ai d Har Kai, the yarns of the 
thkhs. 41 Grierson identified Garhwal and Kumaun 
with the districts mentioned h the Mdhtibhdrata as 
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containing settlements of the Kiratas. 42 

Hindu writers have portrayed the Kiratas in some 
detail. The Rdmayana describes them as dwelling in 
islands, wearing thick top-knots, and subsisting on raw 
fisb. 43 

The Mahdbhdrata contains more picturesque 
descriptions of the Kiratas. Among the numerous 
tributary kings who paid tribute to Yudhistira were 
numberless chiefs of the Kiratas armed with cruel 


weapons, ever engaged in cruel deeds, eating fruits 
and roots, attired in skins, and living on the 
northern slopes of the Himavat and the region 
of the Karusa on the sea-coast and on both sides 
of the Lohitya mountains. Although they had brought 
with them as tribute loads of sandal wood and aloe and 
also black aloe, heaps upon heaps of valuable skins and 
gold and perfumes, ten thousand serving girls of their 
own r;;ce, many beautiful animals and birds of remote 
countries, and much gold of great splendour procured 
from mountains, yc < they had to wait at the gate being 
refused at first permission to enter. 44 

Satyaki. tells Yudhi§tira that he is eager to follow 
Arjuna, and gives an account of the army through 
which he has got to cut his way. Crushing these in 
battle for thy good. O Pandava, I shall then follow tiro 
track of SavyaBacin. Those other elephants, O King. 
Buven hundred in number, that thou seest, all cased in 
armour and riddon by Kiratas, and decked with 
ornaments, the king of the Kiratas, desirous of life, 
had formerly presented to fcjavyas&cia, together with 
many servants in their train. Those, O King, wo/a 
formerly employed in doing tiiy business Bei’ohl the 
vicissitudes that time brings about, for these are now 
batt ing against i uoe I Thtse elephants are ridden by 
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Kiratas difficult of defeat in battle. They are accom¬ 
plished in fighting from elephants, and are all sprung 
from the race of Agni. Formerly they were all vanquished 
in battle by Savyasacin. They are now waiting for me 
carefully, under the orders of Duryodhana. Slaying 
with my shafts, 0 King, those Kiratas difficult of defeat 
in battle, I shall follow in the track of Arjuna who is 
intent on the slughter of the ruler of the Sindhus. 
Those ( other ) huge elephans, sprung from the race of 
Anjana, of impenetrable hides, well trained, and adown 
whose cheeks and from whose mouths the juicy 
secretions are trickling down, and which arc well 
trained with armour and wholly of gold, are very 
effective in battle and resemble Airavat himself! They 
have come from the northern hills and are ridden by 
fierce robbers, that are of strong limbs, that are all 
foremost of warriors, and that are cased in steel coats 
of mail. There, amongst them, are persons born of 
the cow, or of the ape, or of diverse other creatures 
including those bom of men. That division of the 
assembled Mlecchas that are all sinful and tnat come 
from the fastnesses of Himavat, seems at a distance to 
ho of smoky colour. ” 43 

The unnatural origin of some of the races of the 
Kiratas given in the above long and interesting 
description by Siityaki, may have been perhaps only 
another mode of expressing what Mcgasthcnes says in 
his account of the Kiratas, whom he calls Skiratai, and 
w hose country ho locates beyond India. According to 
him, they wero snub nosed, either because in the tender 
years of infancy their no:!' V.- we e pressed down, and 
continued to bo so throughout their after lives; or 
-.ur it ’..as the m. 1 urn! shape cl their organ. 40 

XU Kiratas in the fores Is of tho Vindhyas men- 
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by Dandiu, referred to above, wore Brahman 
renegades, who had taken to the savage life of the 
foresters ( vanaoardh ). The son of one of these, by 
name Matauga, gives us an account of what he used 
to do:—With a party of the Kiratas, be used to harass 
tho neighbouring villagers, bring them to the mrest, 
imprison them there and lead a life 01 lawlessness. 

A humane leader of the mountaineers ( Kirdta-bhartri) 
is mentioned in a later connection in the same work." 5 
Dandin also describes an intelligent ( Kirata) forest 
messenger who sold tiger skins and leather bags and 
gathered new? as well in the city of Mahismatu 

For a description of the Kirata women we go to 
tho Kannada poet Virabhadraraja (circa A. D. 1530) 
who writes thus:— 

The Bcdar women resembled the flamingos in 
their movements, the cuckoos in their tone, the parrots 
in their speech, the ruddy geeso (or Brfthmany ducks) 
in their breasts, and the peacocks in the beauty of 
their braids. Their claims for being considered as 
vijdti are (thus ) intelligible because they possessed the 
charms of the ( above ) birds:— 

naflcge-ara3U-nanccyarn r-arako kokilamam bagovafcfcu tor^pina mfl-1 
I riujigo s'ukangalurn kuoa-yngangala permmege jakka-val yam ll 
mnclige naviglal-andavano polta Kir5ta-nitarbbini-janaiii l 
bi Jade vijSti-eibbudu-adu piXrfclmkam- ; gi-esed-iri pudu-5vu:;ar. H ‘ H 

The most abiding gift which tho Kiratas gavo 
the country was in tho shape of a new deity to tho 
Hindu pantheon. From epigraphical records as well 
a* literature we know that the goddess whom tho 
Kiratas and the kindred tribes worshipped was Canwka. 
Now, Oandika is, an is well known, no other than Ih »*gu 
in bh<’ fierce form h! . ansum d when be killed the 
demon Main? Tho origin of i andika or D rga is 
d 
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to that of Tara Bhagavatl, the celebrated. 
Buddhist goddess of the Mahayana school. Tara, as 
we shall describe in another work* was-born in the 
Tibetan regions. The origin of Durga or Candika, as 
given in the Devi Mdhdtmyd quoted in the Mdrhendeya 
Purdna , B1 also leads us to suppose that this goddess 
too was born in those regions. The Devi Mdlidtmyd 
relates that on Asura Mahisa becoming Indra, the 
gods in fear ran to Visnu and S'iva- From these two 
issued forth great energy which gathering into one 
form became a female. This was Candika or Durga. 6S 
Iu other words, according to the SaktSs, Durga is the 
female principle in the universe-the embodiment of the 
tejm or eneigy of the gods, the other goddesses being 
merely her froms. 

She is tho Maloti of Siva; Tara Bhagavatl is her 
counterpart and is the takti of Avalokit os'vara. 53 

Durga or Candika is praised in the Markandeya 
Purdna as protecting people from all evils. 61 In other 
words, she is a saviourcss. This is exactly tho nature 
of Tara Bhagavatl in Mahayana Buddhism. 5 

Just as Durga is represented to be tbe mother of 
the gods, so also is Tara described in the Mahuyana 
texts to be the mother of tho Buddhas as well as of the 
Boddhisattvas- 60 

Durga is Kali, tho first of tho Mahavidyiis. And 
Ta: -i is the second of the Mahavidyas. Tanl, Durga, 
and Kali, according to Lite S'Sktas, re one and tho 


same. 

"lars are o r opinion that the Indo-Aryans 
«vnr;:hii)ped at first the male spirit, the deration of tho 
lug iy U .e! 'pod fi'akti or femnle spirit coming in .ater. 
‘ . is . lenied that the word ip <•: uho latier was to a 

: ; th*j v'lrljr'B Ii-cotni Vno* of Du^nbiem, 
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;ain extent known to the Vedic Aryans. The ques 
tion with which we are concerned is, firstly, which of 
the two forms is older- that of ] )urga or Tara: and who 
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was responsible for the popularization of this essentially 
Kirata deity in India. We say that Durga or Cand.ka 
was primarily a Kirata deity not merely from the fact 
of the place of the origin of this goddess being located 
more or less in the Kiranta-des’a we have described 
above, but also from the activities of a celebrated 
Buddhist teacher in Tibet as well as in India. This 
was Nagarjuna, who has been assiged to the first or 
second century of the Christian era. We shall not go 
into the details of the history of this great Buddhist 
theologian but merely record the opinion that he, a 
southerner, revived the worship of Ekajata among the 
Bhotas of Tibet. 67 Ekajata is another name for TarS 
Bhagavatl. 

That the worship of Tara existed already in 
Tibet (and in tho Kiranta-des'a) before the advent 
of Nagarjuna is a point which cannot be disputed. Ho 
was chiefly instrumental in popularizing that goddess 
in India, He propitiated Oaruiikii and she submitted 
to him and agreed to supply tho great monastery at 
Nalanda with provisions at his bidding. He fixed her 
in a thick pointed wooden club. She used to perform 
ul! the duties ascribed to hov in the form of a beautiful 
woman. But, as the tradition goes, the chief cook of 
! he monastery fell in love with her and burning tho 
wooden club, set her at liberty. 58 

Whatever may be the truth attached to this 


tradition, we have the lam, of Nfcgfirjuna being a great 
propoundin' of Tautrism and of bis having made famous 
the adoration of Turu. It is ,:euO’aUv in cepted thY 
the Tan trie mode of wciihip iu'.rod> od from Y la. I 
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-her in the second century A. D. or a little later 
reached its zenith in the sixth and seventh centuries 
when the cult of Tara spread far beyond the shores of 
India to the distant islands in the southern seas. We 
have no evidence to prove that prior to the age when 
Tara was introduced from Tibet, there existed her 
Brahmanical counterpart Candika or Durga among the 
deities of the Hindus. We have seen above that it 
was somewhere in the sixth century or thereabouts 
that the Kiratas moved gradually from their eastern 
and northern homos towards the Aravali Hills and 
especially in the, direction of the Yindhyan forests. 
We can only assume that consequent on their disper¬ 
sion over the western and southern parts of Aryavarta, 
their deity too must have perambulated till she was 
admitted into the fold of the Hindu divinities and raised 
to the status of a premier goddess. The Buddhist 
Tara was only the precursor, both in the matter of time 
and homage, of the Brahmanical Candika or Durga, 
although the Devi Mdhatmyd, a work which has been 
assigned to the seventh century A. D. M , would make us 
believe that the latter deity was of independent origin. 

These suppositions of ours may be questioned but 
it cannot ho denied that Candika or Durga was intrin¬ 
sically a Kirata deity. This wc gather from Pandin 
and Bami • The former describes the Kiratas in a. 


beautiful temple of Candika ready to sacrifice a fair 
child to ensure success of their wild deeds. They say 
among themselves.— “We shall kill him with a sword 
suspending him by the branch of a. tree, or by means of 
of n. number of sharp arrows aimed al. him afL'r fixing 
Jim: feet by digging hole) in the dace of -and, or by 
causing yuuug dogs to kill be will be running on al! 
irs. Then, again, t)io name which r.uuliu gives 
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gu in a later passage -that of VindhyavasinI- only 
confirms our surmise that Candika was the favourite 
deity of the Kiratas who had made the Yindhyan 
forests their home. King Tungadhanva of Suhma, 
desirous of securing progeny, solicited by prayers 
from VindhyavasinI — who, by the way, forgetting 
her passion for a residence on the Vindhya, had gone 
to Suhma - two children- The goddess appeared to him 
in a dream as he slept before her wdtkout food, and 
said, among other things, that he would get one son 
and one daughter, and that tho latter was to worship 
the goddess every month on the Krittika day by play¬ 
ing at ball in public. 00 

This statement of Dandin is corroborated by the 
author of Hccrivariua who tells us that surrounded by 
cocks, goats, lambs, lions, and tigers, and worshipped 
by tho ringing of bells, Narayanl-which is another name 
for Durga-adored by the S'abaras, Barbaras, and 
Pnlindas, always lives on tho mount Vindhya.' 11 

The great S'abara leader who was a devout worship¬ 
per of Purga, figuring in Bana’s Kadambarl, will 
presently be described. 

The goddess Candika whom the Kiratas thus 
worshipped, has also been described in detail in tho 
Deri MdhdtmyS referred to above, and in tho Kadatnlari 
of Bana. We are told in the former that the bearer 
of the Pinaka drawing a trident from hi own trident 
gave it to her; and Krsna gave a discus pulling it out 
from his discus. Varuna gavo her a conch, Agni, a 
spear, Maruta, a bow, and a quiver fillod with arrows 
India, the lord a tho immortals, gave her a thunder¬ 
bolt pulling it out from his own thuudorboJt, he 
thousand eyed gave her a hell from his cb'pliant 
Ab'tivala "Vania gave her a rod from In* own rod of 
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Fate; and the lord of the waters, a noose: Prajiipati 
presented her with a necklace of beads; Brahma, an 
earthen pot; the Sun bestowed on her his own rays on 
all the pores of her skin. And Destiny gave her a 
sword and a spotless shield, and the Ocean of Milk, a 
spotless necklace of pearls and also a pair of undecay" 
ing garments. And a celestial crest-jewel, a pair of 
ear-rings, and bracelets, and a brilliant half-moon 
ornament, and armlets over all her arms, and also a 
pair of bright anklets, a necklet of the finest make and 
rings and gems on all her fingers-those Vis'vakarma 
gave her and also a brightly polished am, weapons of 
many shape and also armour that could not be pierced. 
And Ocean gave her a garland of fadeless lotus flowers 
for her head and another for her breast and a very 
brilliant lotus flower besides. Himavat gave her a lion 
to ride on and gems of various kinds. Kubera gave 
her a drinking cup full of wine. Honoured by other 
gods also with gifts of ornaments and weapons, the 
goddess uttered a loud roar blondend with a horse¬ 
laugh again and again. 1,2 

Such was evidently the goddess Durga in the 
temple whore Vilasvatl, as described in the Kadambarl, 
desirous of getting a child slept. That temple was 
dark with the smoke of bdellium ceaselessly burnt- But 
H iua has a more detailed description to gi c of the 
temple of Durga in another connection. Candruplda 
returning from TTemakut > to his father’s palace, beheld 
( , n t.hn way a red flag in a forest, near which was a, 
ahrine of Durga guarded by an old Dravid : an hermit 
win.; had iri ids his abode thereby. The temple bad a 
dor.r made of the tu-k ■ of wild elephants which Was 
ae pale whit® as a pioee of the kttaki flowed, ft was 
endowed with an iv w r, arch that bore a string oi iron 
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'"mirrors wifcli rows of red chauriee that seemed 

Sabaras fierce with their 


to be 

like the faces of the Sabaras fierce with their brown 
hair- The pedestal of the image of Durga was of black 
stone with an iron buffalo in front of it, having marks 
of red sandal paste made on it. The eyes of the 
buffalo were blood-red. Around Durga, who was 
propitiated by hideous offerings, played cubs of lions 
which scattered about the red pearls that had been 
seized and then let off by foolish cocks. The door of 
the garbha-grha had iron spikes placed in the mouth'' 
of lions drawn in figures. The image of Durga was 
dressed in red silken robes that reached below her feet 
and foil upon the pedestal, with a tilaka on her 
forehead, tambula in her mouth, and harnapurna orna¬ 
ment in her ears. Before her was burnt incense. " s 
Temples to the goddoss Candika are scattered all 
over the country. Wo may note a few examples of 
rulers and citizens who were worshippers of Cauclika 
An inscription dated A. D. 1114 speaks of the Western 
Calukya king Taila (evidently Nurmmadi Tailapa, A, 
D. 973-997 ), who restored the supremacy of the 
Western Calukyas after an eclipse of two hundred 
years by the Rastrakutas, as the promoter of the Calukya 
kingdom and offering up the full blown the heads of his 
enemies at the feet of Candika.' A Under the Hoysala 
Naraaimha Deva, the Mahdsdmemta Uttama Cola 
ruling over the Nonabankere Twelve and otbor 
provinces, is called “obtaiuev of a boon from the goddess 
Capdika.” 1 ' There was an image of the same goddess 


in the temple of Somanatha in Mlldukeri in Barkiir in 
Tu]uva ( mud. South Kanara), to which a priw.tu 
person named Kumanna, eon of lfommapi Jo;. i U, made 
some provision or it - worn-nip. Tain is relate I in an 
inscription i .d o'lka Uiou v A D. . 140-4^ ■ numd m 
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s;-„me Somanatha temple. 6u Goddess Candika 
seems to have been praised in A. D. 1404. But the 
lithic record which gives us this fragmentary detail 
is defaced and, therefore, we cannot make out its full 
import. 

It is not only the deity of the Kiratas that has 
been adored but even the Kiratas themselves have 
been deified in Hindu literature. The celebrated 
episode in the Mahabharata when Arjuna adopted the 
Dame, nationality, and guise of a Kirata for a certain 
period, in order to learn archery and the use of other 
weapons from S'iva, and the rendering of this piece by 
Bharavi in his immortal Kiratarjmeya is too well 
known to need a repetition here. li,J 

The Kiratas have been an historical factor in tho 
annals of our land. We have already mentioned the 
occasions when they appeared on the scene in the 
J 1 ihabhdrata. These following instances may also bo 
noted. The rulers of the Dasarnas, and the PrSygas, 
and the D&scrakas, and the Anupakas, and the Kiratas 
wore placed in tire neck of krannearuna array formed 
by YudkiRtira. 0 ' On the seventeenth day of tho memo¬ 
rable battle, Krsna told Arjuna that a great number of 
soldiers of terrible deeds and exceedingly fierce — tho 
Tusaras, the Yavanas, the Khasa3, the Darvabhisaras, 
the Daradas, the B'akas, the Kamathas, the Harnathas, 
the Tangauas, tho Andhrakas, the Belindas, tho 
Kir&tii i of fierce prowess, the Mlecclias, the mono- 
t iinoer hailing from tho seaside, all endowed with 
great wrath and might, delighting in battle and armed 
with maces--uniting with the Kurus and figthing 
wroihfully for Duryoclhana’s sake, wore incapable <4 
■ ug defeated . y a;:' body save Savy&Buciu, w On the 
sum. ooc " ioi • Brityali urged hi" charioteor to tako 
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to that place where those Yavanas armed with 
bows and arrows and skilled in smiting, and the S'akas 
and Kiratas and Daradas and Barbaras and Tamraliptas 
and other countless Mleochas armed with diverse 
weapons, were stationed. 11 


Coming down to historical times, we find that 


Alexander the Great conquered certain wild tribes 


They lived on the coast near the mouth of the river 
Tomeros (mod. Hingol )» and are described to have 
been a wild race of savages, ignorant of the use of iron, 
covering themselves with the skins of wild beasts, 
with claw-like nails strong enough to rip up raw fish 
and to split the softer kinds of wood- 3 Pliny gives 
one significant detail in connection whth Alexander 
the Great and the wild tribes. The Conqucrer forbade 
the whole of the Ichthyophagi Oritae to live any 
longer on raw fish. 74 Pliny describes them to be 
mountaineers and places them after the Gedrusi and 
the Pasires (in modern^ Dulcidan and Goadel )• ’ 
Ptolemy, we may incidentally add, locates the Kirrhadai 
in Sogdiana along tho Oxus. 76 We have elsewhere' 
spoken of the Kiratas as having been mountaineers, 
eating raw-fish, and of having spread themselves , 
practically over the wiiole of tho northern part of tho 
Indian continent. We may not bo far wrong in 
assuming that they may have crossed the Hindu Kus 
mountains, and occupied the banks of the Oxus, and 
that they may have beon tho wild tribes whom 
Alexander the Great vanquished. 

The fact of their having made the Oxus basin 
their home in some romoto period of history may 
explain in a measure the reason why they have been, 
as we have so often seen, coupled with tho Yavanas 
and the other western peoples in the Mahul'idrata. 


Si 
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e author of the well known Mudrdrdhsctsa too brings 


on the scene tho Yavanas together with the Kiratas in 
a manner to indicate sufficiently the role these latter 
played in the history of the great Mauryan Empire. 
Pataliputra was attacked. Viradhagupta, disguised as 
a snake charmer, narrates to Raksasa the entry of 
Candragupta into the palace of Nahda. The forces of 
Candragupta and Parvates'vara composed of S'akas, 
Yavanas, Kiratas, Kambojas, Parasikas, Bahlikas, and 
others, led by the counsels of Canakya, looking like 
seas with waters in commotion, at the time of uni¬ 
versal destruction, invested Ilusumapura on all sides. 77 

We shall see in the next chapter that the succour 
which Candragupta Maurya sought of the Kiratas and 
the Mlecchas in attacking Pataliputra, and conse¬ 
quently in founding his kingdom, was by no means 
accidental. 

That the Kiratas and the kindred tribes, whose 
interference in Mauryan politics we have just seen above, 
had eastablished powerful kingdoms in the northern, 
north-eastern, and central parts of India by the middle 
of the fourth century A- L). is proved by tho statements 
in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta. 
This edict which records bis brilliant conquests under¬ 
taken between the years A. D. 330 and 335, 77 eulogizes 
the deeds of the great conqueror thus:—“Who abounded 
in majesty that had been increased by violently 
exterminating Rudradev.a, Matila, Xagadatta, Candra- 
varman, Ganapatinaga, Nagasena, Acyuta, Nandi, 
Bahamian and many other kings of (the land of) 
Aryavarla; — who inado all the kings of the forest 
countries to become ( his ) servants.... 

Tho territory of these bu st kings has been 
identified by some with the state of Orissa and tho 
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backward parts of the Central Provinces."' 
According to others, the kingdom of Mahakantara of 
Vyaghraraja conquered by Samudra Gupta vas to the 
south of southern Kos'ala in the region of Jhad-Khanda 
(Oriya for forest country) in the Ganjam and Vizaga* 

patara Agency tracts - 8l 

But it may reasonably be doubted whether there 
was only one forest kingdom called Mahakantara ruled 
over by Vyaghraraja, or many principalities of the 
forest tribes. The Allahabad Pillar inscription of 
Samudra Gupta clearly informs us that it was all the 
kings of the forest countries whom he conquered. 
Evidently the Vyaghraraja mentioned herein was 
only one of them. We have to surmise that in the 
wild tracts of Central India there were other equally 
powerful forest chieftains w T hom Samudra Gupta had 
made his servants. About the details of his policy 
towards the forest rulers, wo do not know anything. 

But it seems certain that thore were many forest 
kingdoms from the trend of events that took place after 
the reign of Samudra Gupta. The existence of eighteen 
forest kings in the region now made up by Bundelkand 
is proved by an inscription dated A. D. 528-9 of the 
times of the Maharaja Sahksobha recording the grant 
of the village of Opani to the temple of the goddess 
Pistapuri (modern Pitkapuram, twenty miles north-east 
of Cocanada). In this inscription it is said that the 
Maharaja Hastin, in whose line was born Sahkfobha, 
“ sought to govern properly the kingdom of Ghabala 
(mod. Bundelkand) which had come (to bim ) by 
inheritance together with (all the country) included 
the eighteen forest kingdoms ( asfddas -atem-raiya )■ 
About these eighteen kingdoms, there i3 unfortunately 
a blank in history. It is perhaps some of these which 
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author of the Brhatsamhitd includes among the 
vana-rastra (forest-countries) and vana-rdjya (forest 
kingdoms ) in the north-east. 83 


We shall presently speak of a Nisada king called 
Prthvlvyaghra who had occupied a part of the terri¬ 
tory of the Eastern Calukya ruler Visnuvardhana. 

In the annals of the ancient Karnataka kingdoms 
of the south and the west, too, the Kiratas have figured. 
Thus in a record dated A. D. 713 of the Ganga king 
S'ivamara I.. the praise of Nava Kama, the younger 
brother of Konguni Maharajadhiraja BhUvikrama> is 
thus sung:— “ In the inner courts of the palaces of 
kings hostile to whom, the Kir at a women decorate 
their bodies with the nectar from the temples of the 
elephants slain by him, and see delighted the reflection 
of their joyous embraces in the jewelled courtyards. ” h4 

The praise given to the Ganga king Satyavukya 
Konguni Varma Dharma Maharaja that he was “ the 
destroyer of the groups of Kiratas dwelling on the 
skirts of the Vindbya forests, ” as given in an inscrip¬ 
tion dated A. D. 973, 83 proves that the Kiratas 
continued to cause havoc in the Ganga kingdom, 
necessitating thereby the extension of the Ganga 
arms into the forests of the Vindhyas. 

One of the NojambavSdi rulers too vanquished the 
Kiratas. The following is mentioned in a record dated 
A. D. 943 of the Pallava king Dillparasa:—That born 
in the 1 Kvaravahis'a was Trinayana, from whom was 
the king of Kanei, Pallava. “ Born in his family, 
conqueror of the Kir&ta king, worshipper of Candika, 
was Nolambadhiraja, praised by the Karnatakas, the 
king named Mangaja, reverenced by the learned. ” 8,1 

The great | Tamil king BSjaraja Deva is called 
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“ destruction to the race of hill-chiefs '' ( malepa-hda- 
Ml am) in a record dated A. D. 1007. 8 ‘ 

Punisa was the most famous general of the great¬ 
est of the Hoysala kings Visnuvardhana Bitti Deva. 
“ The ruined traders, the cultivators with no seeds to 
sow, the ousted Kirata ( chief) with no power left, who 
had become his servant, he gave them all what they 
had lost and supported them, the dandanatha Punisa”— 
such is the praise bestowed on him in an inscription of 
A. D. 1117. ss We shall describe in detail in a subse¬ 
quent chapter the measures which the Hoysala rulers 
took to subvert the power of the wild tribes in the 
Karnataka. 

In the seventeenth century, too, the Kiratas gave 
expression to their turbulent nature. The Keladi kings, 
and after them, the Mysore rulers, promptly dealt with 
them. One example of a Keladi ruler who vanquished 
the Kiratas is that of Verikatapa Nityaka. In a grant 
of his grandson Virabhadra Nayaka dated A. D. 1641, 
Yehkatapa Nayaka is called “a sun to disperse the 
thick darkness the numberless Kiratas. ” 8S It will be 
seen that Yehkatapa Nayaka was by no means the 
only Keladi king who won a victory over the Kiratas. 

Of the Mysore rulers Cikka Deva, grandson of 
Cama Raja IV., is said to have won many battles, and 
to have overcome Mustika, who was supported by the 
Morasas (people of the Ivolar district) and the Kir.Ttas, 
and to have captured Jadakanadurga re-naming it Cikka 
Devarayapura. Thus does a record dated A. D. 1 OhO 
describe the conquests of one of the most celebrated 
monarchs of Mysore. w 



CHAPTER III 


THE S'ABARAS 

Summary :— Indentifcy bstween the Kiratas and the S aba- 
ras - Origin in the Aitarcya Brulmana, and in the 
Maluibharata - Foreign and Hindu writers on their 
location Traces in modern India S abara element 
in some of the royal families of India: the Maurya 
House, the Gupta family, Udayana’s parentage, the 
NisSda line, the Pallava ancestry - The S'abaras in the 
history of southern and western India from the tenth 
to the seventeenth centuries - The S'abaras as a 
progressive factor. 

According to the lexicographer Amara, there was 
no difference between the Kiratas, the S'abaras, the 
Bedas, and the other kindred wild tribes. He classifies 
them under the S'udravctrga thus: 

Cand5la-Plava-M5tahga*div3kir-iti-janangamah I 

NirAda-svapacava antevAsi Candula PulkasSh II 
Bbedah Kirata Sahara Pulinda Mleccha-jatayah I 
vyiidho mpgavadha-jivo mrgayur Lubdhko-’pi sah II 1 
This confusion between the different classes of the 
wild tribes was by no means confined to Amarsimlia. 
Kautalya mentions them in the same breath in the 
following context:—The interior of the kingdom should 
be watered by trap-keepers ( vdgurika ), S'abaras, 
Pulindas, Capdalas. and wild tribes ( aranyacardh ). s 

With the classical lead thus given, it is not sur 
prising that Dandin in tin passage wo have ahead; 
cited should call the S'abaras Kiratas, 3 
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The Aitareya Brahmana has a traditional account 
to give of the origin of the S'abaras and other similar 
tribes. It says that the eldest sons of Visvamitra were 
cursed to become the progeny of the most abject races 
such as the Andhras, the Pundras, the feabaras, the 
Pulindas, and the Mutibas. These Dasyu tribes are said 
to have lived on the borders of the Aryan territory. 1 

The Mahdbhdrata elaborates this explanation 
thus:— Visvamitra forcibly had taken away the cow of 
Vasistha. Prom her tail she began to rain showers of 
burning coals all round. And some moments after, 
from her tail she brought forth an army of Pahlavas; 
and from her udders, of Drfividas; from her womb, of 
Yavanas; and from her dung, of S'abaras; and from her 


urine, of Kancis; and from her sides, of S'abaras again. 
And from the froth of her mouth, came out hosts of 
Pundras and Kiratas, Yavanas, and Sihghalas, and the 
barbarous tribes of Khasa and Civukas and Pulindas 
and Cins and Huns with Keralas and numerous other 
Mleechas. This army routed the soldiers of \ isvamitra. 

The precise significance of this legend is still a 
matter of uncertainty. We, therefore, pass on to the 
topic of the location of the Sabaras as recorded by 
foreign writers and in Hindu literaturo. According to 
Megasthenes, towards the Indus were a number of 
people. Immediately beyond came deserts extending 
for 250 miles. Those being crossed, one came to the 
Organagae, Abaortae, Sibarae, Sauertae and aft or these 
came deserts again as extensive as the former. 0 


Next to the Prasii, in the interior, Pliny writes, 
came the Monedes and the Suari to whom belonged 
' ount Maleus on which shadows fell towards the north 
sinter , and to the south in summer, for six months 


rnately. 7 
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Towards the Ganges were the Sabarai in whose ■ 
country diamond was found in great abundance. 
Thus informs Ptolemy, 8 who noted one particular class 
of the S'abaras whom he called the Phyllitae. Fleet, as 
we shall presently narrate, wrongly identified them 
with leaf-eating S'abaras. 

The S'abaras, therefore, had moved eastwards from 
somewhere near the Indus in the times of Megasthenes 
to the Gangetic basin in the age of Ptolemy. That is to 
say, they had made the Madhya-des'a their home. 

The Hindu writers confirm the accounts of the 
foreign geographers in this detail. The Deccan and 
Central India are mentioned in the Rdmdyana as 
being the regions occupied by the wicked Dasyus called 
the S'abaras who were given over to the practice of 
evil customs. 9 But the same epic mentions a pious 
S'abara figure. It is that of the S'ramana S'abari who 
had a hermitage on the western side of the Parhpa lake 
(in the neighbourhood of modern Hampe ). Not far 
orn it arrived Kama and reached her dwelling. Before 
her time the hermitage had been occupied by the Kisi 
Matanga. 10 


The Brhaisamhitd has some notices of tho 
S'abaras confirming, on the whole, the statements in the 
Rdmayana that they were found in the southern 
regions and in central India. The western and south¬ 
eastern homes of the S'abaras and the Ni?adas, to¬ 
gether with the habitat of a particular branch of the 
S'abaras called the Nagna-Pama-S'abaras, are thus 
given in the Brhaisamhitd 


\ rBaniil ikeiacarmadvi pti VindhySnui-vbBi n&h-fcripuri I 
a mas ru, Ikiwa Hem >kut\ a YjfilagnvS Mabagrl >’5h II 
KiElsindha-kanlhak stiuila NipSda-i.isfcrSiji purikS Diie'sr»V- 
naim NaLiia-j:r.rna.S'abaraih*&s Icsudhyai trike dos'&h II 11 
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t^^The author of the same work, however, couples 
them with the Vahgas, the Suhmas, the Kalingas, the 
Bahlikas, the S'akas, the Yavauas, the Maghadas, and 
the people of Pragjyoti^a, Cina, and Kamboja. 12 In 
another connection he speaks of the S'abaras, the 
Abhiras, the Pahlavas, the Mallas, the Matsyas, and 
the S'akas all together. 13 

The Nagna-Parna-S'abaras mentioned above were 
not, as Kern and Fleet interpreted, 11 naked leaf-eating 
S'abaras but leaf-wearing S'abaras, as Gerini rightly 
pointed out. 16 

The MdrJcandeya Purdna locates the Parija- 
S'abaras among the people w r ho lived in the right fore¬ 
foot (of the Tortoise ). 16 The S'abaras are also men¬ 
tioned along with the Pulindas in the same work as 
living in the southern regions. 17 

The Matsya Purdna includes among the daksind - 
patha-janapadas ( southern countries ) those of the 
Aislkas, the Ataviyas, the S'abaras, the Pulindas, and 
the rest. 18 

These tribes too have left vestiges behind them in 
the history of the land. The Suari of Pliny and the 
S'abarae of Ptolemy were indentified by Cunningham \ 
with the S'abaras or Suars, a wild race of cultivators 
who live in the jungles without any inhabitation. 11 ’ 
They may be said in general to have occupied the 
central parts of India. But they have left their relics 
in other provinces as well. Cunningham identified the 
famous place of pilgrimage, S'avari Narayan, lying on 
the high road from Bilaspur to Jaganuath,-about thirty- 
five milos to the south-west of Bilaspur and seventy- 
five miles north-east of Kaypur,-with the chief town of 
the S'abaras (the Sorae Nomados of the foreign writers) 
oalled Sora Aroati regia. The people of the locality 
G 
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'efer the name S'avari Narayan to the S'rmana S'avari 


of the JRdmdyana mentioned above. The oldest build¬ 
ing existing at S'avari Narayan is the temple of the 
Sun ( arka ), and this was probably what the foreigners 
referred to when they spoke of the Arcati regia. 
That the temple now holds a figure of Visnu is no 
justification for supposing that it was a Yaisnavite 
temple. The existence of an original dedication to 
the Sun god is proved by the figure of the god being 
placed over the middle of the doorway. 20 

Another place which Cunningham identified with 
the S'abaras is the ruined site near Ghazipur. This 
is still called Suirkaraj. It is said to have received its 
name from the Siiirs or S'avaras, which recalls at once 
the S'avari Narayan on the Mahanadi. 21 

Sambhalpur which produced the finest diamonds 
in the world, is also thought by some to have been 
once inhabited by the S'abaras. In fact, their presence 
today in this area proves our contention. 28 

To the south-west of Gwalior and Narwar and 
South Rajputana are a race known as the Surris. They 
were the Saurs or the S'abaras. 23 

Under the name of S'abar, Saur, Siiirs, S'avarulu, 
etc., they inhabit the wild tracts of Damoh, Saugor, 


Singhbhum, Orissa, Chota Nagpur, the Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam districts. They are today a wild nomadic 
race, wandering over the hills, living on the fruits of 
tbz forests, and acknowledging the rule of no recogniz¬ 
ed chief. 24 


The most powerful of these wild races in the 
early centuries of the Christian ora, according to the 
opinion of Cunningham, were the Parna-S'abaras. He 
conjectured that the chief town in the country of the 
Phyllitae ( i. o., the Jurna-S'abaras or the leaf-wearing 
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S'abaras ) and of the Kondali, called Agara, was pro¬ 
bably Sagar. 25 These Parna-S'abaras have been 
identified with the Pans, a very low aboriginal caste in 
Orissa and the Eastern Circars. 20 The term Parna- 
S'abara (leaf-wearing S'abara) may appropriately be 
applied to the women in the wilder parts of the Canda 
district of the Centro.il Provinces, who wear no clothes 
at all but only a string round the waist to which 
they suspend a bunch of leaves and another behind. 
The same practice is reported to exist in the Kol 
country and also in Orissa. 27 

To these leaf-wearing classes of Sabaras we may 
add those of South Kanara who are called the Soppu 
( Toppu ) Koragars. These are one class of the abori¬ 
ginal people who wear leaves round their waist. The 
larger tribe to which they belong played an important 
part in the early history of the district* 

With the above notices of the S'abaras, we may 
dispense with the erroneous notions of Pice that the 
modern Saukars (traders) were S'abara in origin, 
and that the latter belonged to a race who worshipped 
the moon. 38 

We have admirable sketches of the S'abaras from 
the pen of Bana. He describes the S'abaras who lived j 
in the forests of the Yindbyas. They killed the lions 
for the pearls attached to their nails. 20 

The parrot Yais'ampayana describes how it saw 
the S'abara army in the Vindhynn forests, in the same 
work thus :— 

The S'abara army came from the wood like the 
strength of the Narmada tossed by Arjuna’s thousand 
arms, like a wood of tamalas stirred by the wind; 
like all the nights of the dark fortnight rolled into one , 


800 tho wr-.jr’s work on Karlj Tuiui ^. 
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e a solid pillar of antimony shaken by an earthquake; 
like a grave darkness disturbed by sunbeams ; like the 
followers of Death roaming; like the demon world that 
had burst open hell and risen up; like a crowd of evil 
deeds come together ; like a caravan of curses of the 
many hermits dwelling in the Dandaka forest; like all 
the hosts of Dusana and Khara struck by Rama as he 
raised his ceaseless shafts, and they turned into de¬ 
mons, for their hatred to him ; like the whole confra¬ 
ternity of the Iron Age come together ; like a band of 
buffaloes prepared for a plunge into the water; like a 
mass of black clouds broken by a blow from the lion’s 
paw as he stands on the mountain peak; like a throng 
of meteors risen for the destruction of all form; it 
darkened the wood ; it numbered many thousands; it 
inspired great dread; it was like a multitude of demons 
portending disasters . 30 


We may be permitted to continue the description 
of the S ahara commander whom Vaisampayaua saw 
in the midst that great host of the S'abaras. The name 
of the Sahara leader was Matanga. He was yet in 
early youth. From his great hardness he seemed to 
be made of iron. He was like Ekalavya (the king of 
the Ni?adas killed by Krspa, as related in the Maha- 
bharata,) 31 in another birth. From his growing beard, 
he was like a yonng royal elephant with its temple en¬ 
circled by its first line of ichor. He filled the wood 
with beauty that streamed -from him sombre as dark 
lotuses, like the waters of the Yamuna. He had thick 
locks curled at the ends and hanging on his shoulders 
like a lion with its mane stained by elephant's ichor. 
His brow was broad, his nose was stern and acquiline ; 
bin left side shone reddened by the faint pink rays of 
u jewelled snake’s hood that was made the ornament 
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one of his ears, like the glow of shoots that had 
clung to him from his resting on a leafy couch. Tie was 
perfumed with fragrant ichor, hearing the scent of 
sajitaocheda blossoms torn from the cheeks of an 
elephant freshly slain, like a stain of black aloes. He had 
the heat warded off by a swarm of bees, like a peacock 
feather parasol flying about blinded by the scent, 
as if they were a branch of tamdla. He was marked 
with lines of perspiration on his cheek rubbed by his 
hand, as if Vindhya forest, being conquered by his 


strong arm, wore timidly offering homage under tho 
guise of its slender waving twigs; and he seemed to 
tinge space by his eyes somewhat pink, as if it wero 
bloodshot, and shedding a twilight of the night of doom 
for the deer. He had mighty arms reaching to In’s 
knees, as if the measure of an elephant’s trunk had 
been taken in making them; and his shoulders were 
rough with scars from keen weapons often used to 
make an offering to Kfilr. The space round his eyes 
was bright and broad as the Yindhya mountains, and 
with the drops of dried deer’s blood clinging on it, and 
the marking of drops from an elophant’s frontal bone 
mixed with the gu-nja fruit. His chest was scarred by 
constant and ceaseless fatigue. 

Ho was clad in a silk dress red with cochineal; 
and with his strong legs he mocked a pair of elephants' 
posts stained with elephants’ ichor. Tie seemed from 
his causeless fierceness to have marked on his bread 
brow by a frown that formed three banners, as if 
Durga, propitiated by bis great devotion, had marked 
him with a trident to denote that he was her servant. 

He was accompanied by hounds of every colour, 
which were his familiar friends; they showed then 
weariness by tho tongues that, d y as they were, 
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iemed by their natural pinkness to drip deer’s blood, 
and which hung down from tiredness; as their mouths 
were open they raised the corners of their lips and 
showed their flashing teeth clearly, like a lion s mane 
caught between the teeth ; their throats were covei ed 
with strings of eouries, and they were hacked by blows 
from the large boar’s tusks. Though but small, iiom 
their great strength they were like lion’s cubs with 
their manes ungrown. They were skilled in initiat¬ 
ing the does in widowhood; with them came their 
wives, very large, like lionesses coming to beg an 
amnesty for the lions. 

The S'abara leader was surrounded by troops of 
S'abaras of all kinds: some had seized elephants’ tusks 
and the long hair of yaks; some had vessels for honey 
made of leaves closely bound; some, like lions, had 
hands filled with many a pearl from the frontal bones 
of elephants; some, like demons, had pieces of raw flesh; 
some, like goblins, were carrying the skins of lions; 
some, like Jaina ascetics, held peacocks’, tails; some, 
like children, wore crows’ feathers; some represented 
Krsna's exploits by bearing the elephants’ tusks they 


had torn out; some, like the days of the rainy season, 
had garments dark as clouds . 32 

That the description of the S'abara commander 
may be complete, we give the following details found in 
the same work. The S'abara leader had his sword in 
sheath, as a wood its rhinoceros; like afresh cloud, he 
field a bow bright as peacock’s tails; like the demon 
Baka he possessed a peerless army; like Garuda, he 
had torn out the teeth of many large nagas; he was 
hostile tu peacocks as Bhlsma to S'iknandi...as the locks 
of Uma were decked with S'iva’s moon, so was he 
adored with the eyes of peacock’s tails; as the demon 
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by Mahavaraha, so he had his breast 
torn by the teeth of a great boar; like an ambitious 
man, he had a train of captives around him ; like a 
demon, he loved the hunters; like the gamut of a song, 
he was closed in by Nisadas; like the trident of Durgii, 
he was wet with the blood of buffaloes. 33 

With the above magnificent description before us 
the following may seem to be a meagre sketch of the 
S'abaras given by a Kannada poet. Nevertheless, in 
order to acquaint ourselves with a portraiture from the 
south, we may note what Braham-kavi (circa A. D. 
1600) has to say concerning the S'abara women 

With black bodies, wearing the sprouts of as'oha 
plant, and the ( beautiful scarlet and black ) seeds of 
the wild liquorice ( guru-gunji ) and the black pearls 
obtained from the bamboos in their braids, the S'abara 
women shone like sandfftyd-Laksmi (or twilight):— 

Kariyaru kSyada as oke—taliram-uttu guru-gunji sara koralolugo i 
kari v§nu mutfca uaudige kafcti sanjeya siriyo.-ante-iharu 

S'abariyaru I' 

The religious beliefs of the S'abaras were much 
the same as those ol the Kiratas and other kindred 
tribes. They were, as we have already seen, worship¬ 
pers of the goddess Candika or Durgii. The following 
account of the faith common among the S'abaras of 
the Telugu districts called the Konda S'avaralu and 
the Malijala S'avarulu, may be read in conjunction 
with the remarks we have already noted from Dar din’s 
Vets ctkumdracaT'ita regarding the sacrifice of a fair child 
to the goddess Candika. The Konda S'avarulu and 
the Malijala S'avarulu hold a festival called Toki. 
About forty to fifty villages take part in it, selecting 
one village by turn for the site of the operation. It is 
bold »n honour of JSgrata Dova, a local doity. Four 
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or five months before the time fixed for the festival 



the most important item is made, viz., the selection of 
some friendless man of the age of twenty or twenty-six 
years, as an offering to the deity: The person is 
seized, put into confinement, highly fed and allowed 
the free use of intoxicants. For eight or nine succes¬ 
sive days at the time of the sacrifice, the victim is 
taken in public procession round the village where the 
sacrifice is to be held- The precise act is at 4 o'clock 
in the morning, or an hour or two before sunrise. The 
victim is killed by a weapon called gandct-godali; and 
the blood is used as offering to the deity. Nothing is 
known of the eatiDg of the flesh of the victim. 36 

How far the S'abaras have influenced Indian 
history needs now to be examined. Their aid was 
called into requisition in the troublesome times of the 
foundation of the Mauryan Ernpiro. Visakhadatta in 
his well known drama already referred to, informs us 
that liaksasa, on his way to Prince Malayaketu ( who 
had summoned him on hearing the alleged plot), told 
Priyamvadaka, thus:—“ Let the chiefs that follow' the 
Prince be informed in my name that they should 
proceed an route, in the proposed order, now that they 
are nearer and nearer to Kusumapura every day-Khasa 
aud S ahara chiefs should march in the van in battle 
array after me. Yavana chiefs should be careful 
to keep the centro along writh GUndhura chiofs. 
Vaii-int S'aka chiefs accompanied by Huna chiefs 
should bo in the rear. And the remaining group of 
chief a, namely the king of Knluta, etc. should post 
themselvc about the person of Prince Malayakotu : u 
the line of march.” ' M 

The fact of tho foreign or Mleccha kmgs having 
helped either side during the eventful days of tho 
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tablishment of the Mauryan kingdom being thus 
proved beyond doubt, the question arises-How do we 
account for the presence of the foreign powers, espe¬ 
cially of the forces of the Kiratas and the S'abaras, 
whom Candragupta enlisted in his service during the 
investment of Pataliputra ? On a closer analysis of 
the question, one is inclined to think that the assist¬ 
ance which the wild tribes gave to Candragupta 
Maurya was not merely adventitious. There may have 
been, we venture to say, an identity of interests bet¬ 
ween the future Emperor of Aryavarta and the most 
powerful of the Mleccha tribes. This may have been 
in regard to their common origin. Candragupta is 
acknowledged to have been a Ksatriya. Tho Mahd~ 
vamso, for instance, narrates that, after the nine 
Nandas, the Brahman Canakka annointed a glorious 
youth, known by the name of Candagutta, as king 
over all Jambudlpa, born of a noblo clan the Moriyas, 
when filled with bitter hate, he had slain the ninth 
Dhanananda. 37 Other evidence, which we abstain 
from recording, is also overwhelmingly in favour of 
Candragupta being considered a Ksatriya. 

But on the strength of the assertions of Visakha- 
datta and those of Manu confirmed by the statements 
iu tho Mahdbhdrata, it is permissible to ask whether or 
not there was a distinct S'abara element in the 


parentage of Candragupta. Canakya calls him in tho 
drama mentioned above, as is too well known, by tho 
name Vrsala Maurya. 38 The term Vrs’dla seems to have 
had some particular significance iu the code ot lawgivers. 
Under that denomination were included a number of 
wild tribes, as we had an occasion of explaining on the 
evidence ot the Mahdbhdrata and the Code of.Manu, 
among whom ore the Kiratas and 11:'. S'abaras, 

7 
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a , name Vrsala, it, may also be noted, carried 
with it a certain amount of what we may be permitted 
to call un*Aryanism which is thus explained by the 
legists. The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad says the 
following:— “ "When the monthly illness seizes his 
wife, she should for three days not drink from a metal 
vessel, and wear a fresh dress. Let no Vrsala or 
Vrsali touch her. ” 39 ASnataka was forbidden to go 
alone on a journey with outcastcs or with a woman 
or with a S'udra who was evidently no other than 
a V'rs'ala. 40 Manu pronounced the following verdict 
on those who dared to violate justice:—“ For divine 
justice ( is said to bo) a bull ( vrsa ); that (man ) 
who violates it ( kurute'lam ) the gods consider to bo 
(a man despicable like) a S'udra (Vrs'ala); let him, 
therefore, beware of violating justice. ” 41 

The pointed reference which Canakya often makes 
to the Vrs ala parentage of Candragupta Maurya and 
the substantial aid which the latter received from the 
S'abaras and the lviratas, who appear frequently on the 
sr eno iu the drama Mudrciraksasa , suggest that 
Candragupta, notwithstanding the most substantial 
claims bo had for being considered a true Ksatriya by 
virtue of his remarkable military* achievements,—in the 
wider sense of the term— , tnay have been of Sahara or 
itirata ( >. e., S'udra) stock not only from his mother’s 
ride, as is admitted, but ,lso from his paternal line, 
about which, however, it must be confessed, direct 
■ rviilonoo is not forthcoming in history . The indomit¬ 
able coinage which characterized the achievements 
of Caiidnigiipta could not have been nativo to a S'udra, 
however 11 tiained he. may' have been in the use of 
arms- vml the ' iso Lruhman counsellor would riot 
have selected as a 1 •! a u. in from the ordinal./ rank* 
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had he not been certain o! the sterner and wilder nature 
of the origin from which Candragupta had sprung. 

Turning to another royal family, we find that in 
regard to that too, we have some valid grounds for 
tracing its lineage to the wild tribes. W e icfe.i to the 
Gupta royal house* The P isnu Puv&nct has classed 
the Guptas with the Yaisyas and the S'udras: while 
the termination s'arman is prescribed for a Brahmapa, 
varman belongs to a Ksatriya, and a name characteris¬ 
ed by Gupta or Dasa is approved of in the case 
( respectively ) of a Vai^ya and a S'udra. 42 

This definition of the names Gupta and Dasa is 
not without classical sanction. In the J fahubhurata 
the Dasas aro classified among the anuloma and prati- 
lomct castes. From the Nisadas, the epic informs us, 
sprang a caste called Madgura and another named 
Dasa whose occupation consisted in plying boats. 1 
The explanation given herein may be traced to Manu, 
who lays it down that a Kaivarta or Dasa, or, also as 
he was called, Miirgava, was an offspring of a Ni?ada 
by an .Xyogava woman, his occupation being that of a 
boatman. 41 

Tho origin of these Dasas or Kaivartas being thus 
traced by the classic.il canonists to tho Ni§iida stock, it 
remains to be seen which of the royal families of India 
could bo referred to a similar consanguinity. Tho 
Guptas as well as a later family connected in souio 
maimer with therm may be cited cs examples of royal 
houses winch had their origin in stock outside the pale 
of the oarnas'ramas. it may bo argued that Candra 
Gupta I married a Licel wi princess, 4 ' aud that, there¬ 
fore, ho was a Ksatriya monarch. But the following 
considerations not only doiuoht-.li tho claims that may 
be put forward to prove his Ksatriya origin but also 
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support to the view that he was of a stock allied 
to that of the S'abaras and other wild tribes. In the 
praise bestowed on Samudra Gupta in the Allahabad 
Pillar inscription no mention whatsoever is made of 
the Ksatriya descent either of that ruler or of any of his 
predecessors. This itself clearly demonstrates that the 
people did not associate the early Guptas with the 
Ksatriyas. Turning to the Licchavi alliance of Candra 
Gupta, it may be said that the Licchavis, inspite of 
their having been eulogized in Buddhist literature as a 
Ksatriya clan, were in the opinion of Manu, Sudras. w 
The prominence given to the marriage of the Licchavi 
princess Kumara Devi with Candra Gupta as narrated 
in the inscriptions and coins, may be interpreted to 
mean, not that Candra Gupta was a Ksatriya, but that 
his alliance transformed his house into a family that 
had great pretensions to celebrity. 

Evidence from another quarter may be utilized in 
order to show that the early Guptas belonged to a 
family that was outside the pale of the orthodox varnd- 
s'ramm. If the identification of Canda Sena mentioned 
in the drama Kaumudimahoteava with Candra Gupta 
is accepted, then the statement made i,i that drama 
that ho was a Karaskara only confirms our surmise 
concerning the low origin of the Guptas. Por the Ka- 
raskaras, according to Baudhayana, were a low com¬ 
munity to whom Brahmans ought not to go, and on 


return from whom they should perform purificatory 
, ceremonies.'’ 7 The feeling of repugnance with which 
BandbSyaua condemns the Karaskaras is almost the 
sanio sonse of aloofness which the other canonists 
associated with the Sabaraa, the Kiiatas, and the rest, 
ft must be confessed, however, that an identity eithei 
o' ■ ri a i,i' in tonsil.; between the iCaraskaras uni tin 
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under review cannot be mode for the 


tribes 
present. 1S 

A further proof of the non-Ksatriya origin, if one , 
may say so, of the Guptas is afforded in the epigraphs , 
relating to the lineage of the Kosala rulers. These 
mny be said to have been connected with the earlier 
Guptas. The Kosala rulers were lords of Magadha. 1 
The Kajim copper-plate inscription of the Mahas'iva 
Tivararaja infoi’ms us that Tlvara Deva was the adopt¬ 
ed son of Nanna Deva whose grand-father was Udayana 
of the Savara lineage. 49 


Udayana’s date may be fixed in the following 
manner : His activities extended as far as the Tamil 
land. He is said to have been conquered, captured, 
and released again by the later Pallava king Nandi var- 
man. The exact date of this Pallava monarch is 
uncertain. His general Udaya Candra is said to have 
slain Udayana, and to have seized his mirror-banner 
embellished with peacock’s tail. 1 Now the same 
Pallava general Udaya Candra is credited with a 
victory over the Nis'ada king PrthvIvySghra, who was 
performing an as'vamedha sacrifice, and who had 
occupied a part of the territory of the Eastern C&lukya 
king Vi?nuvardhana ( A. D. 709-74b ). PrthvTvyaghra 
was driven out of the territory of Visnu-ritja (i.e., Yisnu- 
vardhana ). If this victory of Udaya Candra over 
PrthvTvyaghra crd be credited, Udayana may he placed 
in the later half of the eighth century A. D., then hv 
justifying Fleet’s conjectures. 1 

Before we proceed to deal with the Pallavas, wo 
may uoto that the haivarLas who, as has been Just 
remarked above, are classed with the m the 

writings of the Hindu canonists, played a sirmitir ml 
part in the history of Bengal and 'I’u'uva. lh'\ya or 
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yoka was the powerful chief of the Casi-Kaivarfca 
tribe (mod. Ivervat caste ) in northern Bengal. He 
rebelled against king Mahipala (II) in about A. D. 
1080. Ballul Sen, we may add, is said to have con¬ 
quered northern Bengal with the help of the Kaivartas, 
and to have attempted at giving them a higher social 


status. In the history of eastern Bengal too the 
Kaivartas have figured. 62 Tradition relates that in 
distant Tuluva from among the Kaivartas Paras'uruma 
recruited Brahmans to colonize the land he had 
reclaimed from the sea. 

The Pallavas themselves seem to have had some 
S'a.bara blood in their veins, at least according to 
tradition. We confess that the story of their origin is 
another riddle that awaits solution. But we may note 
that Mukunti Pallava, supposed by some to have been 
the founder of the Pallava line with his capital at 
Dharanikota, is said to have been a son of Mahadeva 
( S iva ) by a girl of the wild mountain tribe called the 
Censuaras ( i.e., the Cen-S'abaras ). 53 These Censuaras 
were no doubt the same as the modern Cencu, Cenju, 
or Irala tribes found in the Goomsoor wilds, and west¬ 
ward of Ahobalam, S'rls'ailam, as well as in the North 
and South Arcot districts. They are also called 
Villiyan,-, or bowmen. The malos put on skins, and 
women, stitched leaves. They live on the rico of the 
bamboo. They are also found near Pulicat, twenty- 
four miles north of Madras along the sea, under tho 
name • f Centsus. 1 ’ 

The Karnataka was a region which suffered most 
from the depradalions of the wild tribes. Of these ouly 
the S'abaras concern us here- In tho " i H n of the 
Ouiiga king Batyavurya PmuraauuijU, as is related in 
r<: ' nd dated A. 1) 972, the Brahmans of Tagarcnatl 
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! Went on a, mission to Marasingha Permmanadi. He 
was a great soldier, as his birudu Nolcmbakulantaka, 
among others, clearly testifies. It is possible that he 
ruled over Gangavadi Nine-Thousand (?). The occasion 
was a grave onea S'abara leader called Naraga was 
slaying and laying waste with fire all the country 
round. And the Brahmans approached Marasingha 
Permmanadi with the petition: "We have come to 
make known ( our wants ). ” The great soldier i e- 
plied“I will in future ( myself) rule over cows and 
Brahmans, the war-army and the treasury, the foot- 
soldiers and over Naraga: I grant your petition. 
Forthwith at his command, his soldiers slew Kaiaga 
together with his son-in-law, his childern, his family* 
subjects and slaves. But Marasingha’s soldiers died, 
nobly in the struggle.™ 

It is not surprising that the cruel perpetrations, of 
the wild tribes about this time (the tenth century A. 
D. ) should have been echoed in the writings of con¬ 
temporary Kannada writers. Abhinava Pam pa, who 
has already appeared in these pages, lias many int vest¬ 
ing details to give of the havoc which the S v .u<* ■ 
caused to the people. He calls the Sahara leadei 
Tarangatama, king of the great Mleocha-desa, with Ins 
capital at Ardhapura.. north of Dhanadaeala and south 
of VijaySrdhacala. His encampment ( s'ibira) was 
Mayuramale. He plundered in every direction the 
territory of king Janaka including Kapdta, Kfimboja, 
etc., and caused suoh great havoc that the king had 
at last to seek the aid of Rama and Laksmaua. In the 
battle the Sahara leader was of courso defeated. 

There seems to have been a Sahara principality 
even in tho times of iho \ ijayanagura mouaich Sfijuva 
Nfsiihha, This wl gather from Rfijunatha Bindinn'e 
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muvabhyudayam which narrates that at the request 
of a people called Kutavacalendratatavasi, Saluva 
Nrsimha invaded Nagamangala. Leaving a garrison 
there, he proceeded to conquer Prthugiri. Here he 
was attacked by a S'abara leader. Dr. S. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar incorrectly asserted that “ At that 
place ( i. <?., Prthugiri, which Dr. Aiyangar identified 
with Penugonda ) he was attacked by a Muhammadan 
army. ’ Rajanatha, however, clearly says the following:- 

Tcktra ( Prthugirim ? ) nrpatih-avalokitavdn Ccha • 
baram trnitiritajagat-trayam baldt. m 

From this it may safely be deduced that the Cchct- 
bara mentioned herein could only have been a S'abara 
leader. It is only in the next verse that Rajanatha 
speaks of the Turuskas ( Canto VI. v. 13 ). An exa¬ 
mination of the route taken by Saluva Nrsimha as 
described in Canto VI of the same work will convince 
us that Dr. Aiyangar’s identification is altogether un¬ 
tenable. Even supposing that we accept his identifi¬ 
cation of Nagamangala with Nagamandala , we cannot 
conceive of the Vijayanagara ruler fighting now at 
Nagamangala and then being suddenly present at Penu- 
konda-which is identified with Prthugiri-with out men¬ 
tion being made of the regions lying between these 
two distant centres. Apart from this difficulty of 
the distance between Nagamangala and Penukonda, 
there is another consideration which demolishes Dr. 
Aiyangar’s guess concerning Penukonda. Penukonda 
was called Suragiri and not Prtbugiri. S7a Further, the 
fact i hat Sujuva Nysimha subjugated another Dasyu 
king-the ruler of Das'arna,-as wo shall mention later 
on, clearly proves that lie was still in the hilly tracts of 
the Karnataka. 

It may legitimately be supposed that the S'abara 
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whom Sa]uva Nrsimba conquered was one-of the 
Dasyu chiefs qearaboufcs Candragutti. We know that 
this region was held by the Dasyu Nayakas from Keladi 
Basava Raja's S'ivataltvaratnakara . 57b The only con¬ 
sideration that may be brought against this identifica¬ 
tion is that S'ivataUvaratndlcara being a work of a later 
age, its author may not have been well informed of the 
exact nature of the chiefs who held the region round 
about Candragutti. As against this it may be argued 
that the Keladi rulers, as will be described at once, 
were too well acquainted with the forest tribes to mis¬ 
take them for other people, and that-, therefore, Keladi 
Basava Raja's assertion concerning the Dasyu chiefs 
may be given credence. 

In the previous pages we observed the activities of 
Yenkatapa Nayaka of Keladi and how he broke the 
power of the Kiratas. The tradition of vanquishing the 
wild tribes was handed over to him by his grandfather 
Sad&s'iva Raya Nayaka, son of Caudapa Bhadrapa. The 
Keladi Xi'pati Vijaya narrates that once Krsna Dcva 
Raya heard that the B'abaras were causing great havoc 
in his Empire. He summoned SadSs'iva Raya Nayaka, 
ordered an efficient army to begot ready, and command¬ 
ed him to destroy the enemies, having honoured him 
with the tambedam ( i. e., betel leaf and nut )■ In the 
encounter the royal troops were at first worsted and 
driven back. Then the Keladi chief meditating on the 
god of Sri-Rudres'vara, quickly mounted on a corse, 
pierced the ranks of the enemy, and defeated tbom. uS 

The S'abarus certainly were agents of turmoil. 
But they were not so barbarous as not to come within 
the civilizing influence around thorn. In the age of 
the epics itself, a ceuaiu amount of dignity seems to 
have been attached to tht name S'abara .I bis may 

a 
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aps explain why in the Mahdbhdrata Bhava 
assumes the form of Brahma and Visiju and the chief 
of the celestials. He also assumes the forms of men 
and women s of Pretas and Pis'acas, of Kiratas and 
S'abaras, and of aquetic animals.” 

In the Pcvrhpd Ramayanct we have Rudra disguis¬ 
ing himself as a S'abara, and accompanied by Parvatl, 
Guha, and others, pursuing Mukadanava> who had 
assumed the form of a boar. 60 The same work relates 
in an upaiathe of Vasubhiiti being bom as a S'abara 
under the name of Kalajangha in the S'ardulasya forest. 61 
A S'abara messenger is introduced in the same work 
as hurrying with a report that a large elephant had 
broken loose in the royal garden of king Janaka.” 

The turbulent S'abara leader who caused great 
havoc to the Brahmans of Tagare-nad, as reported in 
an epigraph dated A. D. 972 already cited, was a 
S'abara minister ( Sahara Pradhana ), as his hirudv.\ 
signifies. His other titles were Narakdsura and A 
mo* 1 formidable opponent equal to Kdla and Sisupdlaf 3 

The history of the ayrahdra BelJ.hr alias Visnu- 
vardhana-caturvedimangalam, contains some pleasant 
notices of S’abaras who came within the pale of civi¬ 
lization. The epigraph which gives us this information 
relates that several S'rlvaispava scholars in that 
ayrahara village had a large number of disciples both 
among Brahmans and non-Briihmans. A few of their 
descendants, we may observe by the way, still live in 
that village. One oi the leaders of this village was 
Pratu ddi-hhai/anlaram (A Terror to hostile Dispu- 
t.’xrue, Anna, a disciple of Meriavajamahitmuni, the 
rc.it S'uvaisnava teacher and author who flourished 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centimes. One of the 
ttuc«::,tni v of the villager , U r living, named Ve!|H 
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or Annangaracarya, came from Kafici and settled 
in that village some 120 years ago. On hearing that 
some of his S'abara disciples were addicted to beef, he 
became disgusted and made up his mind to leave the 
place for Melkote. Thereupon the S'abaras swore on 
his foot-prints that they would give up their wild habits, 
and entreated him to remain. The foot-prints are 


still pointed out on a rock on the Cikka-Urukala Gudda 
to the west under the name Gurugala-pada (the 
Guru's feet ). Gi 

It is not improbable that the S'abaras, like the 
other mountain tribes, have ever been proficient in 
occult arts. To the highly cultured Jaina mind, their 
occult art was a wrong science. We gather this from 
the Jaina Sutras which, while explaining the subject 
of man’s success by occult sciences, declare that sorm- 
men, differing in intellect, will, character, opinions, 
taste, undertakings, and places, study various evil 
sciences, as for example, the art of casting people 
asleep, of opening doors, of Candalas, Sabaras, Dravi- 
das, Kaliugas, etc. These and similar sciences are 
practised by some misguided people for the sake of 
food, drink, clothes, a bed, and various objects of 


pleasure. 63 
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CHAPTER IV 




THE BEDARS 

Summary : —Location—Modern traces—Description—The 
Bedars as disintegrating factors from the seventh to the 
end of the eighteenth centuries A. D.-The Bedars as 
progressive people : in the Hindu armies, as kingdom 
builders, and as contributors to Hindu thought and 
culture. 

Of greater prominence than either the S'abaras or 
the Kiratas, at least so far as the history of southern 
and western India is concerned, were the Bedars. 
These wild tribes, however, were not confined only to 
the western and southern parts of India. In their 
more northern settlements they were known by the 
name of Ramosi, whom they resembled in many parti¬ 
culars. 1 They are also met with in the traditions of 
the Sutlej valley. Once in twelve years a great fair is 
held in Outer Saraj Nirmand in the Mur pur valley on 
the Sutlej, in the temple of Devi Amba ( Ambakka ? 
Arnbika ?). Tradition relates that Paras'urama, in 
expiation for the sin of having killed his mother, gavo 
lands to the Brahmans of Nirmand, who in return 
agreed to spend one-tenth of the produce of this 
Bhunda fair. As the Beda caste was appointed to 
ride down the rope, the fair was called Bhunda, though 
some say that Bhunda is a corruption of bhandetra or 
temple treasury* 

It’ the history of tho southern and western pro¬ 
vinces of India the term Beda, ot Beclar, or Vcdar ha fl 
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ant everything low and vile. The Bedars were 
considered as outcastes, or Candalas, living by' chase. 
Tradition in Mysore says that they came originally 
from Telingana (the Telugu country 3 ), although 
history has a different opinion to give on this question. 

The whole of the Karnataka, the Tondaimandalam, 
WynSd (the ancient Bayalnad, in the Malabar dis¬ 
trict ), and the North and South Arcot districts may be 
said to be the regions which suffered most from the 
Bedar incursions. We shall relate presently what 
they did in the Karnataka in regard to these wild 
tribes. We shall first turn our attention to their acti¬ 
vities in the Tamil and Telugu lands. Our source of 
information for this part of the question is tradition. 
After the deluge, so runs the Tamil tradition of the 
Tondaimandalam, the country was a vast forest, in¬ 
habited by wild beasts and savage men. These were 
the Vedars. They lived in huts and were not at all 
civilized. They were conquered by the Kurumbars 


who came from the Karnataka. 4 

Similar tradition peoples the WynSd tracts with 
the wild and naked savages called the Vedars iu early 
times after the flood. In later ages the chieftains of 
the locality, perceiving them to be free from gui'o, took 
them into their service. The Vedars ultimately built 
for themselves a fort in the Wynad country and ruled 
over a small tract till the Malayalaiu kings absorbed 
them in the Kerala kingdoms. 6 

They also occupied, tradition narratos, tho North 
and South Arcot districts somewhere in the second 
century of tho Christian era.® Evidently Arcot, as it.' 
name signifies, was an ideal habitat- for the l-odam 
( Aru-kadn » Sis Forests ). 

Here in Arcot the Vedars were conquered by tin 
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Tradition, therefore, connects the Vedars 
with the Kurumbars, and especially with Adondai Ca- 
kravarti, son of Kulotturiga Cola Deva. 7 Whether the 
Kurumbars were a more cultured race than the Bedars, 
or whether they belonged to the same stock as the 
latter, cannot be made out. The Tondaimandalam 
tradition referred to above, informs us that the Kurum¬ 
bars had a certain kind of religion but were murderers, 
and that they derived their name from their cruelty.® 
We have explained elsewhere in detail the role these 
Kurumbars played together with the barbers and the 
Vanniyars and other tribes in the history of the Em¬ 
pire of Yijayauagara in the sixteenth century. 9 Tf we 
accept the tradition that the Kurumbars drove the 
Bedars ( and occupied the centres of the latter \ then, 
v. e may have some idea of the settlements of the two 
tribes in the early ages of Tamil and Karnataka 


history. 

Rome of their strongholds in the North Arcot 
district were Melpadu, sixteen miles south-west 
of Chittoor; the hamlet of Kotanattam; Padavedu, 
ten miles north of Polur and eighteen miles south 
of Vellore; N&rayanavanara, three miles east of 
Put, toor railway station; Tiruvadis'ulam to the east 
of Chingleput; and Mahendravadi, ten miles east 
by north of Waliljapet. 10 

The Kurumbars of the Palmaner plateau are 
reckoned to be the lineal descendants of the old 
Dra /idian lords of tin soil. 11 Adondai Cakravarti 
mentioned above, is said to have subverted their chief 
citadel of Puralur ( mod. Poral alias Madhavaram, 
near the Bed Hills in the vicinity of Madras); and 
with it the whole territory of the Kurumbars compris¬ 
ing twenty-four n>ld$ ( or districts ), amoug which 
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ose described above are to be included, passed into 
the hands of the Co]a ruler. These Cola annexations 
are placed in the eleventh century of the Christian 
era. 12 
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Other places which the wild tribes had made their 
home were the Anamalai (Elephant Hills) of the 
Darapuram district and the Dindigul Hills. 13 The 
tribes inhabiting these latter mountains are called the 
Kattata jdti and the Kongala jciti. They live near 
Kollan-Kotai and Kannapatti. 14 

Whether the robber and criminal classes called 
still the Kajlars are to be included among the general 
denomination of the wild tribes is a point which can¬ 
not be satisfactorily solved for the present. It is 
possible that the socially excommunicated or politi¬ 
cally ostracized sections of the cultured classes may 
have formed these robber clans and that they may 
have taken to the precarious livelihood of highwaymen. 
It may as well be that they formed a community by 
themselves. 10 

The Telugm land, as the reader must have gathered 
from the remarks made in connection with the S'abara 
origin of the Pallavas, likewise contained settlements- 
of the wild tribes, some of whom, as their name signi¬ 
fies, soem to have been akin to the S'abaras. These 
were the Cencuvandlu, Coyavandlu, Yanadulu, and Lite 
Iraluvandlu. The traditional account of the Yamidu 
jufi of the S'rlharikotta tracts relates that about sixty 
families of their people colonized S'riharikotta under 
the leadership of RiigLiava. 

These wild tribes were, as they are, reputed 
to be skilful in the use of black art, the Yauadulu 
boing also credited with a certain amount, of the 
knowledge of mtdiemt. An instance of the magical 
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of the Coya people may be given. It is said 
to have taken place in the S'aka year 1635 ( A. D. 
1713-14) in the woods to the north of Palavam- 
cheha-bhadracalam. A Brahman passing through the 
wilds of Gooty where the Coya tribes lived, saw a 
person cooking a snake for food. To his astonishment 
he was told that the snakes were mere worms ; that if 
he wanted to see a serpant, he would be shown one ; 
and that they (the Coyas ) themselves feared no 
serpants because of the charms which they had receiv¬ 
ed from Ambikes'varar, a rsi who had told them how 
to get rid of a large snake. As the Brahman desired 
to see it, he was conducted to the depths of tho wilds 
by a child which carried a winnowing fan and a bundle 
of straw. On reaching a hole the child set fire to the 
straw and commenced winnowing the smoke. From 
out of the bright flames there emerged a monstrous 
serpant with seven heads. The Brahmana was struck 
dumb with fear. He was conducted back, however, 
by the child and dismissed with gifts in the shape of 
fruits. 10 

The traditions of S'ringavaram near Vizagapatam 
ascribe the colonization of the wilderness round that 
locality to one Trisulabhupati. Afterwards three 
classes of wild tribes named S'avarulu (Sabaras ), 
Bbagadulu ( Bedars ? ) and Gotamulu chose for them¬ 
selves a chief called Nllakantha, who ruled over all 
the tribes. 17 

Five septs of wild tribes are said to inhabit tho 
forests of the Jeypore Agency. These are the Miaka- 
r^jas, the Gailutus, the Sagidivandalu, the Sondivan- 
dalu, and the Aynniculu. 1 * 

Thu Y&uudu tribe we have mentioned above, are 
to be related to another tribe who have become 
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... in Buddhist literature. These are the Mallas. 
The Malla tribe derive their name from living on hills. 
The Khonds ( Gonds ? ) call themselves Mallaru ( hill 
people ). 1# There were two divisions among the Mallas 
-the northern Mallas and the southern Mallas. The 
northern Mallas were evidently the Monedes of Plim, 
who with the Suari (S'abaras) occupied the inland 
country to the south of Palibothra (Pataliputra) 
Cunningham opined that this was exactly the position 
of the country of the Mundas and the Suars; and that 
they must have been the same as the Monedes and the 
Suari of Pliny. In another passage Pliny mentions 
the Mandei and the Malli as occupying the country 
between the Calingae and the Ganges. 

In the region inhabited by the Malli there was a 
mountain named Mallus which Cunningham identified 
with the mount Maleus of the Mondes and the Suari- 
the celebrated Mandar hill, to the south of Bhagalpui, 
which is fabled to have been used by the gods and 
demons at the churning of the ocean. 1 be Mandei 
were thought by Cunningham to be the same as the 
inhabitants of the Mah&nadl which is the Mtinada of 
Ptolemy. The Malli or Malei, therefore, were no other 
than the samo people as Ptolemy’s Mandalae, who 
occupied the right bank of the Ganges to i no south 
of Palibothra. It may as well be that they were 
the people of the Riijraahal Hills who are still called 
Maler. J,) 




The Mo. ■ ubhdrata informs us that Bfai'nia vanqm 
shed the southern Mallas and the people of the l di.igi 
vanta mountain. 11 The same epic locates them in tin 


north near the northern Kosalus* 
ncction they are placed after the 
before the Sndellas* 1 According 
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chief town of the Mallas was Kus'Inara in modern 
Nepal. 24 

In the well known drama Malavikdgnimitra we have 
a sketch of the Bedars. Parivrajaka relates that at the 
end of a day’s journey, the merchants being exhausted 
with the toil of the march encamped in a forest. On 
the king asking her what had happened next, she con¬ 
tinues thus -.—Then there appeared, striking terror by 
its first onset, a host of yelling brigands ( the Bedars ) 
whose breasts were crossed by the quiver strap, wear¬ 
ing as a plume peacock’s tails that bung down to their 
ears, bow in hand. 25 

The Kannada poet Bhlma thus describes the 
Bedars in the fourteenth century : — 

Like darkness personified, like moving blue mountains, 
like hills of lamp-black that had ( the advantage of ) 
hands and feet, like walls of iron, like herds of ele¬ 
phants that could speak, and like black ( Kr§pa ) ser¬ 
pents that had their hoods shrunk, the Bedars came in 
groups to that place : — 

Orjnlugonda tamandhn-patalavo nadeva-ni]Sdriga]o kai-kft I 
1-padeda kajjala-girigalo karbborma-bhittigalo II 
nndigalita mStanga sarighavo hecKy-udugida sifca-abigalo ena- I 
l-idc—yidadc aandanisi Bcdarn baridar-5-edege. II " 

Another Kannada poet who has described the 
Bedara women is VirUpaksa ( circa A. D. 1519 ):— 

The group of Bedara ( vyadha ) women moved on 
with their teeth sparkling like the Hashes of a side 
glance, and surpassing the redness of their feet, and 
there bodies darker than their locks of hair : — 

Ktidcgnrinu kiintigft-oiageyfida pal-kadi r-adi kempa maid- 


a'.H um* a kSnfci I 


mini -Joppa ]a‘ tr^Vluva logaririda naueriu^n Biy.t'la \ y 
fcuju tai)<Jn H 1 ‘ 
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: " s ' Xo section of the wild tribes gave such infinite 
trouble to the Hindu kingdoms as the Bedars. Some¬ 
where in the early seventh century A. D., we hear 
of the growing menace that was to be the cause' of 
commotion in the Karnataka kingdoms for centuries 
to come. It was just this time when, as related above, 
the Kir at as and tribes akin to them had moved down 
to the Vindhyan region along the spurs of the Aravali 
Hills. An inscription dated only in the CalukyaA' i- 
krama era relates the death of Andige Madaya in a 
fight with the Bedars, while they were ascending a 
hill.* 8 The Gaddemane stone inscription, ascribed to 
about the seventh century A. D., relates that when 
Siladitya ascended the throne, Pettani Satyahka pierc¬ 
ed through the thick of the battle with the brave 
Bedara Eaya and died. This stone record was found 
in the Sagara hobli. 29 From this we may surmise that 
the Bedars had already succeeded in securing a firm 
footing in the mountainous parts of the Karnataka 
by the seventh century A. D. 

Their depradations increased during the times of 
the Biistrakutas. In the reign of the Eastraknta king 
Kannara Deva, as is related in a record dated A. D. 
954, Eanavase Twelve Thousand was under Easartna, 
son of Kalivittarasa, while Kahga Lindiga held the 
nal-guvund-ship of the same district. Jiwt then the 
Bedar robbers carried off the sacred cows; and the 
fjuvunda ( perhaps the ur-g&vunda, who is not men¬ 
tioned in the inscription) attacked them. But this 
brave man, who bad the hirudu of Ornmeui of the 
Kacchavikula, died in the tight.' 
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village and a centre of Brahmana activity. The 
vlragal ( hero memorial stone ) which gives us these 
details, is dated A. D. 955. The ruler was the same 
Rastrakuta king Kannara Deva III. But over 
Banavase-nadu there was placed Javanaisa, and the 
nal-gavundship was entrusted to Bittiga, while the 
ur-gavundship was under Sesigala Buva. The Bedars, 
who had attacked Kudali in the previous year, and 
evidently got oS free, now raided the same Kudali 
agrahara village and carried off the cows. Sesigala 
Buva recovered the cows at the Maseyara boundary 
but died in the struggle. His son commemorated this 
brave deed of his father in the above vlragal 31 

For ten years the Bedars left Kudali to itself. 
But in A. D. 965, as is related in the inscription dated 
in that year of the reign of the same Rastrakuta 
monarch, when Javanaisa and Bittiga continued respec¬ 
tively in their nad and ur gavunda offices, the Bedars 
raided again Kudali and lifted the cows. Bnt some 
one - obviously the ur-gavunda whose name is defacad 
in the record-, “fought like Arjuna”, recovered the 
cow's but died in the fight in such a manner as to 
receive a vlragal at the hands of his son. 31 


In A. D. 977 the Bedars attacked a town (in the 
Nagamaiigala tuluka ?), the name of which is incomplete¬ 
ly given in the inscription, and carried off the women. 
A brave 'itizen named Gavarc S'etti, “fearing not the 
Pax! ii forces,” fell upon them but died in the struggle. 31 

The government of the Western COllukyasJwasfaced 
with the same danger which had confronted the 
Rai.'raluu.as. From mere cattle-lifters the Bedars had 
gradually assumed tbo proportions of hill-chief tains 
( maleparu ), and oven dared to ally themselves with 
the avowed enemies of the Western C&lukyas. They 
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to harass the Western Calukya territories 
from about A. D. 1033 till A. D. 1092. The Western 
Calukya monarch Jayasixhha III, also known as 
Jagadekamalla I, had ascended the throne in about A. 
D. 1018-9. His rule lasted till about A. D. 1042 . M 

There were three raids within this brief period. In 
about A. D. 1033 occurred a series of insurrections and 
raids in the Western Calukya state. Alayya had been 
placed in that year over the Banavase Twelve Thousand. 
But the credit of putting down the enemies belongs to 
his gallant son Jayasingha Deva. The inscription 
which gives us these and other details, describes 
graphically his brave deeds thus:— When he took the 
field the Malevar ( i. e., the Hill Chieftains ) shrivelled 
up, the Manneyar trembled, the Samantas hearts 
failed, the Mandalikas were alarmed, the Bedars cried, 
and the Kurumbars were scared. By the might of his 
single arm he raised up the earth, and laying fo ir 
fingers lightly on the back of his people, he gained the 
world by his valour-Simhabhupati ! No wonder this 
hero received the title of Munn-irivan ( Slayer in front 
of the van ) because of his valour. 3 ' 

King Jayasimha III had two brothers in his eervioo 
whose gallant deeds have come down to history. One 
of them was the J lahdmandalcs'vara Bijjalabhvipa 
( Bijjarasa )• Two inscriptions doacribe his bravery 
thus in A. I)- 1042This warrior iu half a moment 
captured Toragalc, attacked and seized Bhatta, without 
fear plucked up the Beydars (?'• tho Bedars ) by the 
root, aud gained the name that he alone was Torahara 
Mari ( ueru-J iral aft* multi pifjiid orade Byedara bijran 
cytde ) 36 

His younger brother Oon , vnv’<ih unmlfito I him iu 
tho matter of freoiog the Slate from the Bcvjiu .», \ \ 
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same year (A. D. 1042 ) Gonarasa drove out the 
Maleyavar of the Seven Male. 1 * 7 


Local officers with the closest co-operation of the 
authorities dealt with the Bedars during the times of 
the Western Calukyas. This explains why the names 
of all the officials including that of the monarch himself, 
are given along with that of the hero-bimself a local 
officer- in the following epigraph describing the action 
taken against the wild tribes. It was in the year A. D.. 
1058 when the king w r as the WesternCalukya Somesvara 
I, also called Traiiokyamalla and Ahavamalla (A. D. 
1042-1068 ), that there occurred a daring Bedar raid. 
The Giffikya Gaiiga Permmanadi Vikramaditya, the 
future -glorious Vikramaditya VI, 33 was the viceroy 
over the Gaiiga vacli Ninety-Six Thousand, ruling from 
his capital Baljigave; the Perggade Narayana-ayya, the 
chief of the Karanams, was enjoying ( anubhavisuttam 
ire) the Banavasc Tw r elve Thousand ; Arasimayya of 
the -Tiddulige Seventy was the nal-gavunda ; and the 
ur-gtivundship had been entrusted to Macaya, son of 
Goggi S'etti of Adigatte. 


As the record dated above narrates, “ Hearing 
the outcry that a force of Bedars had penetrated 
hi to Mudyangeri, seized the cows, and dishonoured 
i lit. unloosened the waists of ) women, - not dis¬ 
regarding it, Maci Gavunda attacked and fell upon 
them, and thinking that the meaning of the verse 
‘The victor gains spoils, the slain too, the’Celestial 
nymph: what fear, then, of death in war to him who 
for t moment seeks the close encounter ?’-applied it to 
his own fate, lit: carried on the fight to the end, taunted 
the manliuGb.- of the opposing force, recovered the cows 
in Belagavalti, und killing many, gained the world of 
gods us a mighty champion”. The relatives he left 
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nShind received the usual honours of war relief in the 
shape of a nettaru-godige 

Three j T ears later in S'aka 983 ( A. D. L061-2 ) 
the Bedars again raided one of the Western Calukya 
towns. Jakkayya of the family of Barmma-deva, 40 in 
his attempt to rescue the cattle carried off by the 
Bedars, lost his life.' 11 

Even in the reign of the celebrated Vikramaditya 
YI, also known as Yikramanka Tribhuvanamalla II, 
who reigned from A. D. 1073 till A. D. 1126-7, 43 the 
Bedars raised their heads again. Sometimes they 
raided as mere cattle-lifters, and once they joined hands 
with the enemies of the Western Calukyas, the Ra+tas. 
It was in A. D. 1092-3 that the hill chiefs laid siege to 
Kiriyamagurida, which was in the service of tho god 
Tripurantaka, captured the cows ( A inya- mag-undiyct 
Maleparu mutti turuvan Jcondu ), unloosened tho waists 
of women and departed. Tailama, son of KSci S'etti, 
was able to recover the cows although he died of the 
effects of dagger thrusts. 43 

The Bedars were invited by the Kattas to plunder 
the dominions of tho Western Calukyas. In A. P. , 
1102 the armies of five Bodar kings led by Yibharasa 
advanced on the Western Calukya territory, and besieg- I 
ed Haruvanahalli and Kcdara. The king’s soldiers, -o 
we are told in tho record dated above, without taking 
food chastised a thousand bravos and took their lives. 

If tho rank and file of the Western Calukya army 
showed such exemplary bravery, then leaders also 
could boast of a similar record. Kaleya N&yaka, who 
we may surmise was probably tho ’v-(ju r (tndci of the 
locality, bad bam given the lead. But In turned brnk 
fatigued. His son-in-law Bijjalu Nay aka at, unco fol¬ 
lowed him, and pleasing him,, bogged for the post of 
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inger, and fighting with the five Bedar kings, ” beat 
them, although he died gloriously in the battle. 44 

The next year ( A. D. 1103 ) witnessed another 
Bedar incursion. This time Kedara was besieged by 
the Bedar army under Yadera Ecarasa- The Bedar 
chieftain had ventured to attack even the camp ( bidu) 
( of the viceroy the Mahamandalesvara Permmanadi 
Deva ?). lust then Blbaya Nayaka, son-in-law of 
Mallayya Kariyaka Nayaka, came to the rescue of the 
town. He was a champion beloved by the army, as 
the record narrates. Leaving Haruvanahalli (behind ?), 
he surrounded the Bedar army at Kedara, and fighting 
with the Bedar Aybarasa, evidently the general of the 
Bedar king Yadera Eearasai slew him but lost his own 
life in the battle. 46 

In the above instances we have a significant fact- 
the Bedar chieftains who, in the earlier years had been 
only cattle-lifters, had now 7 one or two leaders who had 


risen to the position of kings, as the names Vihharasa, 
Vadera (t. e., probably Odeyar ) Ecarasa, and Aybarasa 
clearly denote. 

None but the Bedars could have been responsible 
for the cattle raid in the Brahman village of Nelavatti 
in A. 1). 1125. The inscription which gives us the 
following details, does not, it must be confessed, ox- 
pressly mention the Bedars; bub from the facts we 
have cited above, it can easily be inferred that Dese of 
Helagavatti, who attacked the cows of Nelavatti, 
could only have been a Bedar chieftain. The agra- 
hdra -of Nelavatti, however, was not without its 
heroos. Tho tailor Padma/s son Cikka recovered the 
cows but died fighting against the cattle robbers. 4 . 

The Jiddahge Seventy province was the next 
objective o i the Be jars The Alai C 0 iiandalct>vctT& 
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Mkisalarasa Deva was ruling in that province in A. D. 
1130. Sindhi Devarasa, evidently a Bedar king, entered 
Mayile in the Jiddulige Seventy and carried off the 
cows. But Billoja attacked the invaders, recovered 
the cows, and died in the struggle* Mayile suffered 
further hardships in about A. D. 1115 when Kalarasa, 
another Bedar chieftain, carried off the cows. But once 
again the hero who recovered the cows, Utta OraA un .a, 
died fighting. 48 

That the Western Calukyas did not succeed in 
uprooting the Bedar evil is clear from the events tl at 
took place not only in A. D. 1156 under the Western 
Calukya ruler Tailapa, also called Trailokyamalla, who 
ruled from A. D. 1150 till A D. 1182, but also from the 
trend of evonts under the Kalacuriyas. In A, D. 1160 
Madasale Kalarasa raided Korakoda, a village of the 
immemorial agrahdra Kuppagade. But Deva G-ivunda 
and Malla Gavunda shone by their courage in recover¬ 
ing the cows. 43 

One fact stands out prominently in the history oi 
the Bedar raids given above: although occasionally we 
hear of the royal troops coming to the rescue of the 
citizens, yet the duty of defending the honour of women 
and of recovering the cows was primarily the woik <>t 
tho Gavupdas of the locality. The noble tradition of 
entrusting the work of protecting the home and the 
hearth of the people into the hands of tho \ ais } a and 
the S'ildra classes was transmitted to the later ages as 
one of the most abiding treasures of early Karnu&aka 
culture and history. 

When we come to the Kalaouriya times, welmdtln 
samo high sense of honour and gallantry in the mind.- 
of the non-warrior classos. In A, 1). H6<< Kallai am 

laid siege to tho well knowu agrmhara of .larnbui n 

10 
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s in the reign of the Kajacuriya king Bijjala Deva 
( A. D. 1156- A. D. 1167 ). The hero who killed many 
of the enemy, although he died in the attempt, was the 
fisherman Bitteya. 50 The failure of the Kajacuriya 
Government to deal satisfactorily with this Bedar 
maraudar Kajarasa is seen in A. D. 1165 when he unit 
ed with Das'aratha Dandanatha, and “ according to the 
custom of the class ”, “by means of plundering ”, 
carried of the cows of Hosavajli. Das'aratha Danda¬ 
natha, inspite of his high-sounding title, was evidently 
a Bedar. Against the two marched “the good warrior 
Kiiliga ” who, performing various deeds of valour ( des¬ 
cribed in the epigraph), died in the fight. 51 Kajiga 
could only have been a Gavunda. 

But Karnataka history also contains instances of 
a few Gavundas who committed cattle raids. Among 
such was Singada Manca Gauda of Bitteyur, who pone- 
Lrated into the town of Jambur, dishonoured the 
women, and carried off the cows, as is narrated in a 
record of A. D. 1175 of the times of the Kajacuriya 
king Raya Murari Soyi Deva, Whether Singada Manoa 
Gauda was himself a Bedar or had sought the aid of 
the Bedars in perpetrating this cowardly deed, wc can¬ 
not make out. But the fisherman Baeeya fought 
against him, killed many although he lost his life 
thereby. 52 


The other raid in A. D. 1177 in the reign of the 
same monarch, was undoubtedly the work of a Be'jar 
chieftain, although like Singada Manca Gauda, he went 
Uiidcr an apparently honoured title. In that year Vi- 
kramauka was the governor over Banavfise-n&d. The 
wretched Gfivuydasvami, a Bedar, no doubt, attacked 
tl e famous liuppatthr ayrah’trx, made prisoner manv 
Drain ■. i, besieged the village in thi cc cm :,, phu 
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But the 


brave Ketaya N ay aka recovered the women and the 
live stock, fought like Mari but died in the encounter. 53 

Although they continued to be cattle-lifters for a 
long time to come, as we shall narrate presently, yet 
the Bedars showed signs of a change that was gradual¬ 
ly coming over them. This was in the form of a firm 
hold which they acquired not only in the hilly regions 
of the Karnataka but also of the Tamil land as well. 
The history of their activities in the Tamil country 
brings us to the elucidation of another name by which 
they were known-that of Bhills or Villavars. Accord-' 


ing to Hindu authors, no distinction was made between 
a Bhilla, a S'abara, and a Kirata. Thus in the Das'a- 
Tiumaracarita we find them mentioned as identical 
tribes. ; This confusion between a Bhilla and a S abara 
is not altogether unintelligible. The Koragars of South 
Kanara are Bhills although, as we have seen above, 
one particular tribe among them called Soppu Koragars 
belongs to the S'abara group. Those Bhills are not con¬ 
fined to the southern and w ©stern parts of the country. 
They are met with also in Bengal. ’ 

But we are concerned with their activities on the 
western and southern coasts. The Villavars of lamil 
history were essentially bowmen and not, as Rice 
remarked, Coras; and as such belonged to the 
large group of wild tribes who form the subject of 
this treatise:' 7 The greatness of Rsjar&ja Dova 
Jayahgonda Cola is sung in A. D. 1016 thus: 
That before him the guilty Villavav ailing with bowel 
complaint, tied from his dominions aud hid himself in 
the jungles. : In A. D. 1080 it is said that Knlottuuga 
Cola Dova “ caused the wheel of bis authority to roll 
over all regions, so that the Villavars ‘ ! > s i. their i v -’si- 
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ion J The same phrase is repeated in an inscription 
dated A. D. 1089 of the same monarch. 00 In the re¬ 
cords ranging from A. D. 1095 till A. D. 1099 Ivulot- 
tunga Cola Deva is said to have destroyed the Villa- 
vars- 01 The fact of the subjugation of the Yillavars by 
that monarch is further borne out in epigraphs dated 
A. D. 1110 and 1118 which sing his praise and say 
that when he caused the wheel of his authority to roll 
over all regions, the Yillavars became disconcerted.'' 2 

That Rice’s contention that the Yillavars were 
Ceras is unintelligible, inspite of their having a bow 
on their standard, is seen when we find tribes belong¬ 
ing to the Yillavar stock inhabiting other parts of the 
country under the name of Billavars or Bhills or 
Bheels. The Billavars inhabit South Iianara and are 
now a part of the progressive section of the people. 
Their ancient vocation was that of tapping toddy from 
i'.he oocoanut and palm trees. They are the same as 
the Kumara Paikas ( Junior Foot) of Honnavuru and 
the Hale Paikas (Old Foot) of the Karnataka regions/ 1 
But the traditions of cither South or North Kanara 


haw nothing of importance to say concerning their 
interference in contemporary politics. 

We, therefore, have to go to the history of Gujarat 
and Rajputana to glean something about their con¬ 
tribution to the annals of the land. One of the most 
notorious names in early Gujarat history is that Graha 
Ripoo ( GrbaRipu?), who lived at VSmanasthali under 
the shadow of Mount Glrnar but near the coast. He 
despised Brahmans and plundered the people passing 
along the road. He was called the Barbarian, One who 
h unted upon Oirndr. ale the flesh of cows, drank spiri¬ 
tuous liquor , and paused and passed the ocean- 1 -* These 
qualifications are enough to stump him as a Mice< ha 
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leftain. That he was a Bhill is suggested by the 
names of his allies and tributary chieftains among 
whom were a great many “ Bheels ” 


Another famous name in Gujarat history is that 
of Vana R§ja. This Cawura chieftain, as his name • 
signifies, was perhaps of Bhilla stock. A little digres¬ 
sion into his antecedents will make the point clear. I 
It is said that Saruant Singh, one of the slaves of Raja 
Phur (Porus V Deva Raja of Kanouj-having committed 
some fault, was put to death by the liing. At the same 
time his house was plundered, and his wife, then preg¬ 
nant, fled towards Gujarat. Here in the new country 
she bore a son who was discovered in the wilderness of 
Gujarat by Raja S'll Deva, a local ruler, who took the 
child to Palanpur and reared him up. This child arriv¬ 
ing at man’s age, took to evil oompany, and finally 
turned out into a highwayman. Some time later, he 
seized the royal treasure going from Gujarat to Ivanouj 
and took shelter in the mountain fastnesses in order to 
escape the vengeance of the king of Kanouj. But, so 
the story runs, a marketmaD named Caiiipa weaned 
him from his evil propensities. He then assumed the 
name of Banraj or Bansraj ( Vana Raja), founded the 
famous city of Patan which continued to be the royal 
residence of tho Gujarat rulers till the transference of 
the government to Ahmcdabad. u 

Since we cannot conceive of a local ruler suddenly 
finding a child in the wilderness, and since it is 
impossible that a child should liavo continually taken 
to evil ways if it had not the Bhilla or Kirata blood in 
its veins, we have to dispense with tho above account 
which makes Vana Raja the son of a Rajput slave as 
the attempt of chroniclers to give a classical colouring 
to persons that had really io title to honour eva.-pl 
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of inherent valour. We have seen elsewhere how 
rulers with no claims whatsoever for Ksatriyahood 
have been classed among Ksatriyas. Yana Eaja be¬ 
longs to this group of rulers. 

The unreliability of the story of his Rajput 
parentage is apparent not only from what we have 
said above but also from the following considera¬ 
tions: when Vana Eaja had resolved upon found¬ 
ing the city of Patan, he went in search of a site 
suited for the amusement of the chase. He met a 
shepherd who told him where a suitable site could be 
found. The shepherd whose name was Anhil, stipulat¬ 
ed that the city should be named after him, saying at 
the same time that he had there seen a hare beat a 
dog by her exertion and agility. Here was laid the 
foundation of Anhilwarah ( Anhilwiid ) which was 
rechristencd Nahrwalah, and which finally came to lie 
known as Patan ( Skt. Pattana ). The date of the 
foundation of Patan, we may note by the way, is assign¬ 
ed by some to A. I). 747, and by others to A. D. 817. 67 

Now, the story of the hare and the dog is a legend 
that is common to many kingdoms in the Deccan and 
the south, and upon which no reliance whatsoever can 
be placed. To give only two examples, we are told 
in the Taekirdt-ul-Muluk that the Bahmani Sultan 
Ahmad Shfdi ( A. D. 1422- A. D. 1135) made Bidar 
his capital because he was likewise guided by the 
behaviour of a hare. 88 The origin of the celebrated city 
of Vijayanagara is also traced to a similar incident; 
and, as we said in connection with the history of that 
city, I ho legend of the hare and the. dog is worthless 
loi Yoy historical purpose.'" We see. therefore, how 
iiinrustworthy is the account whicli masqic radcs the 
Bhilla Yana llaja under tbo garb of a Rajput. 
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The Ras Mala which gives us the above account 
of Yana Raja, also contains some interesting facts 
concerning the Bhills. It is said of the well known 
Siddh Raja that, once while returning from Malwa, 
he was obstructed by a force of the Bliills against 
whom none could fight.” It was only the timeh 
arrival of his minister Samtoo with an army from 
Gujarat that saved the king from a precarious predica¬ 
ment. 70 

The Bliills occupied Mewar too. And the histori 
of Rajputana relates that Bappa, as an early Gohila 
chief was familiarly called, established his power after 
overthrowing the Bhills. ' 1 

The Bhills spread themselves over Kb undos as 

well. 72 

We return to the history of the south and the 
west. In A. D. 1004 occurred an event of the first 
magnitude in the annals of the Karnataka kingdoms. 
In that year Rajendra Cola, son of the great Rajaraja 
and commander of the Cola army> captured Talakad, 
the Ganga capital, and brought the ancient Ganga 
power to an end 73 In a scries of masterh strokes, 
the Colas contemplated the conquest of the entire 
Karnataka; and as first steps to their magnificent 
scheme, fixed the outposts of the Co]a influence from 
Arkalgud in the west, through Soringapatam, north b\ 
Nelamangalam os far as Nidugal, to Honjilru in the 
extreme south, 74 in such a manner as to threaten the 
extinction of Karnataka as an ancient historical and 
cultural unit. 

It was at this juuclure that the wild tribes- now 
under the more dignified designation oi Mah-pas. 
unconsciously came to the rescue ot H o country . ,>0 

jhave seen how from the advent'* century onwurea,, Hie 
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Bj&dars continued to harass the citizens of the 
agrahdras ; and how one or two names among their 
chiefs suggested the assumption of some sort of regal 
power by them. One of the earliest references to 
their principality is to be found in a record dated A. I). 
887 which speaks of the Male Thousand (and its 
people ) being the guardians of a grant of the Ganga 
king Satyavakya Korigunivarma. 75 

Ninety years later (in A. D. 977 ) we come across 
four chiefs of the Malepas in a record of that date of 
the times of king Rakkasa Ganga. They are styled 
the nulvctr Malepctr and are included among the 
guardians of the royal grant. 76 That the Malepa 
chiefs, and simultaneously with them a family which 
also belonged essentially to the Malepa stock, offered 
the Col.a general stout resistance is proved by the 
following inscription relating to him- It is dated A. D. 
1006-7 and it narrates that Aprameya, the lord of 
Kottainandala, and the general of Rajaraja Deva, was 
the “ Destruction to the race of the hill chiefs 
( Afalepa-hula-kdlam . ) ” 

But in the same year that general cncountoreci 
the Hoysala army under Nagapda, the minister of 
Poysala( Hoysala ), the founder of the Hoysala line, 
and won a victory over it and other Hoysala generals 
at KalavUr (mod. Kaleyur near Malingi, opposite to 
Talakad on the other side of the river. ) 77 But the 
Cola career of conquest in the Karnataka was not 
destined to live long. 

That General Apramcya’s claim to have destroyer 
ih'> r,v I of hi'l chiefs was by no means entirely admissi¬ 
ble • proved by the following epigraphs which describe 
the activitii • of the Malepas ranging over a century. 
A record date 1 A D. ,106s j -vises thus the greatners 
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cal Laksmapa under the western Calukya king 

r-i '_ . A firnnlfinn 1 111P 


Bkuvanaikamaila Somesvara“Assaulting the 
Konkana, he is treading it down like his stirrup; driv¬ 
ing back the Seven Kombu, he pursues and catches 
them; the Seven Male he makes it to bend down, 
breaks and uproots them; thus saying, the hill chiefs, 
without showing ( or lifting) their heads, agiec to w in¬ 
king Rayaganda Gopala says befoic he spea's ioiv 
great is he !*” 7S General Laksmana, or as he was 
also called Rayaganda Gopala, Governor over Banavase, 
had, therefore, broken the power of the hill chiefs 
Seven Male- a region which we are unable to identity 

before earning the above praise. _ 

The middle classes in the Karpataka m the 
eleventh century maintained the traditions P lGva 
in the tenth century of opposing cattle-lifters who 

swept over the plains from the hills. Me uuy ^ GCa 

here the heroic deeds of Tailama, son of kaci 
in A. D. 1002 mentioned above. 

Ttio fitln assumed bv General Govinda, under the 
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Bji&stantial proof of the existence of the Malepas in 
the twelfth century is afforded by the epigraphs of the 
Hoysala kings which we shall presently enumerate. 

The Hoysalas blocked the Tamilian advance in 
the Karnataka. These new rulers were themselves of 
the Malepa stock. Fleet’s assertion that they “ be¬ 
longed to the lineage of Yadu, ” 81 is hardly convincing. 
On the other hand, the statement of Rice that they 
were of indigenous origin is correct. Their birth place 
was SosevUru, Sanskritized into S'as'akapura. Eice 
identified it with Arigadi on the Western Ghats, in the 
Mudigere taluka. 82 The title which they bore-that of 
Maleparol Gandan ( Champion over Hill Chiefs )— 
appears not only among their biruclus in their numer¬ 
ous inscriptions but was also their sign-manual, and it 
is also seen in their coins. This itself proves, as 
Rice remarked, that they were a family of hill chiefs 
to start with on the Western Ghats; and that the 


conquest of the most prominent hill chiefs-whom 
unfortunately we cannot identify for the present-was 
a noticeable feature in their progress as sovereigns 
over the Karnataka. 83 


The honour of turning back the Tamil arms falls 
to the lot of the Hoysala ruler Nrpa Kama. In A. D. 
1022, and again in A. D. 1026, ho opposed the Kongii- 
Jvas who were the allies of the Coja rulers, and with 
this defeat, the Tamilian retreat from the Ivarpiltaka 
may bo saul to begin. The final expulsion of the 
Cejas from the Karnataka soil was effected, however, 
ijiily in A lb 1 I 1.0, wla n the Hoysala general Gaiiga 
ib ja Rcfivorod i’alnkad from the L’amilians. 84 

We may now rapidly survey the vast range of 
Hoysala records in order to establish the validity of 
the claims of the JJoys.alas to Ll. called JUultparol 
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and an. Of the time of Sala, the progenitor of the 
lino, and from whom the Hoysalas received their 
name, 85 we have no record. It is only in A. D. 1006 
that the word Poysala occurs as the name of the king 
whose minister was Naganna. 86 There is no evidence 
to prove that Hoy sala assumed the birudu of Male- 
parol Gandan. Neither is there any proof to show 
that that birudu was included among the titles of 
Nrpa Kama also called Kama Hoysala*'" Thus 
we may r assert that till the days of Nrpa Kama, the 
Hoysalas did not succeed in becoming Champions 
over the Malepas. 

In A. D. 1090, however, we are told that a 
Poysala Deva called himself Malcparol Gandan.*' 
This is repeated in a record of A. D. 1095- 1 And 
in A. D. 1110 or thereabouts a ruler called Vlra 
Gaiiga Hoysala Deva is called by the same birudu.* 0 
These three inscriptions refer to Vinavaditya ’ loysala 
Deva Tribliuvanamalla, the first notable figure in Hoy¬ 
sala history. Although he was a feudatory of the 
famous Western Galukya king Vikramaditya \ I, yet 
he had a powerful kingdom which included within its 
boundaries billy regions like the Bayalnad and the 
like. 01 Since A. D. 1090 is the earliest date which ro- 
fet>i to the championship of the Hoysala ruler over the 
Malepas, it may be assumed that it was about this year 
that the issue between the other Malepas-who may 
have be cd the descendants of the Four Malepas wo 


have noted above-, and the worshippers of the goddess 
Vasantika-as the Hoysalas called themselves-, was 
finally decided resulting in a signal victory fur the 
latter justifying then birudu of Maleparoi < mdan. 

A few more instance- of ruler.' \\1v c ui . imieu to 
prefix this Lf-udu after king, Yinywni. ,‘a s time nmv 
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to prove liow it came to stay in Hoysala history. 
Among the birudus of the famous Visnuvardhana 
Deva, as recorded in an inscription dated A. D. 11.17, 
were the following Maleparol Gandddi aneJia ndmd- 
vali samalankritar ctppa ( one who was adorned with 
the title of Maleparol Ganda and other numerous 
titles )- 92 Visnuvardhana Deva is said to have been “ a 
royal kite to destroy the serpent Cengiri, Raya of the 
Male-rajas, ” in an inscription of A. D. 1160. 03 

Vlra Narasimha Hoysala Deva, in a record dated 
about A. D. 1160, is called King of the Hill Kings 
( malerdja-rajan) in addition to the birudu of Maleparol 
Gandan. 9 * The latter title along with the birudu of 
a Male Bherunda is given in A. D. 1196 to Ballala 
Deva II." In A. D- 1218 the same monarch is called 
by the accredited birudu as well as by that of Raja of 
the Male Rdjas. M Narasimha Deva II is called Male¬ 
parol Gandan in a record of A. D. 1135, and again in 
an inscription of A. D. 1276. 97 Vlra Narasimha III 
is styled in A. D. 1276, and again in about A. D. 1285, 
A King over the Hill Kings, Maleparol Gandan , and 
Male Bherunda. These titles were given also to Vlra 
Ballaja III in A. D. 1321 . uti 

Notwithstanding the fact of the Hoysalas having 
been Champions over Hill Chiefs, they were unable, to 
use the expression w r e have met with in an inscription, 
to pluck the Coders by the roots. Hence we find in 
their times Cedar attacks as before. Vinayaditya Hoy¬ 
sala who in our opinion was the first to assume the 
birudu of Maleparol Gandan, himself had to confront 
the opposition of the Malepas. We infer this from 
the following inscription dated A D. 1123 which des¬ 
cribes his diplomatic attitude towards them thus 
“On tin iiuJi of tli.' Maf.'pa who growing proud, 
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ipose him, he lays his sword; on the heads of the 
Malepas who filled with fear do not grow proud or 
oppose him, he at once lays his hand-Vinayaditya.” 19 


That this double method of dealing \\ ith the Malepas 
viz., of showing them consideration where it ought to 
bo shown, and of punishing them when they grew 
turbulent—was indeed the policy of Vinayaditya Poy- 
sala is proved by two later records. One is dated 
A. D. 1184 which repeats the above in the statement 
that he brought his sword down on the hill chiefs who 
were proud and opposed him, and put his hand on the 
heads of hill chiefs who were not proud and who sub¬ 


mitted to him 


Balidadc maledade Mcdepara taleyojti bal id wan 
udita-bhaya-rasavasadrm 

baliyada vialpyado, Malcpcita toX&yolu l aiy iduvun 
odane Vinayadityam. m 

Another inscription of the reign of Narasiiuha 
Deva dated A. D. 1205 narrates that “all the sons of the 
hill kings, rubbing their heads, rose up, and cast them¬ 
selves at his lotus feet. On tho heads of those who 
would not submit, he laid his sword; on the heads of those 
who yielded, he laid his hand.” lv1 Further, an ins., i lotion 
dated A. D. 1138 relates that in the breasts and brains 
of the Malepas, did the fear of Vinayaditya spread, 
when he lifted his hands to smite the heads of the 
Malepas . 1 ' 2 

A vliagal dated A. D. 1136 found in Marale, t.'bik- 
magalnr taluka, of the times of his illustrious grandson, 
Visnuvardhana Deva, confirms our surmise that tho 
Hoy sal a Government was still confronted with tho 
Malepo evil. This vim got commemorates the 'eah of 
the gallant .1 lamina when he killed many of tlu Malepas 
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wfio had raided the village of Marale and dishonoured 
women. 11 ' 3 

The reign of Balla]a Deva II ( A. D. 1173-1220 ) 
witnessed the inability of the State to cope w r ith the 
increasing Bedar danger. There were four Bedar 
raids in the reign of this monarch. In about A. D. 
1186 when the great minister Pratipanna Sarasuryya 
Deva Dannayaka was ruling over Taladi, the ndl-ga- 
vunda being Kanasoge Yara Kavi Gavuda, Paneala 
Buta killed the herdsmen and carried off the cows ( of 
Kanasoge ? ). But the naf-gavunda ’s younger brother 
Eca Gavuda fought with the raiders and recovered 
the cows, although he died in the fight. 104 Another 
instance of a Gavunda fighting against the Bedars is 
that of Madi Gauda, son of BillahalJi Billa Gauda, in 
A. D. 1200. He too suffered the death of a hero. 105 

An equally courageous instance of a citizen in the 
same reign is that of Vaijarasa. In A. D. 1202 when 
Aggada-raya, evidently a Bedar chief, ran off into the 
Bedarabanki forest, in front of Hemmadi, Vaijarasa 
pierced his skull with a single arrow and won the title 
of Kannambu (Eye arrow) from the king. 100 

The most conspicuous example of bravery in the 
reign of the same monarch is that of Cila Gauda, son 
of Hariya Itamaya Gauda of Asahdi-nad. In A. D. 
1209 the Bedar; penetrated into Beja Gavunda’s 
village Kallakore and departed ( causing the usual 
havoc). Cila Gauda ran to the fight, attacked tire 
Bedar elephant, recovered the cows and with great valour 
captured the Kirf'ta army ir. Kharggaket-aka. For 
Laving caused tl.af villa ; . .d the 

woj ship of the people as having the fortune of a hero.” 107 

One of .he main reasons why the Hoysala 
Government did not succeed in eliminating the Bedar 
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Malepar clement from their kingdom was due 
porhaps to the fact that it was spread far and wide 
over other regions as well. The Yadavas of Pevagiri, 
for instance, likewise had to slove the Bedar problem. 
In A. P. 1216 Mayi Peva Pannayaka was the Super¬ 
intendent over the Banavase-nad under the Yadava 
Narayana Siiiibala Peva. And Is vara Pevarasa, son 
of Malla Nrpala of the Phanivamsa, was in Belagavatti. 
In this town (?) there occurred a great fight with the 
Bodars which is thus graphically described in the 
epigraph : — The Madanabaga Bedars raided ( Belaga¬ 
vatti ) and carried off the cows. Then Isvara Pevarasa 
ordered Cinnaya Sahani to meet them. " Like an 
angry Yama, the Patta Sahani Cinna pursued them. 
Hastening after them, on coming in sight of the Bedar 
force, he shouted, and charging on his horse which was 
as fleet as the wind, he played at ball with their heads, 
and performed astonishing feats, recovered the cows 
and made a feast for the kites. ’ It is no wonder that 
the scribe, who thus describes the heroism of Cinnaya 
Sahani in A. D. 1216, asks the question at the end of 
the epigraph- “ \V ho had a servant like Cinnaya <. was ) 
to Isvara Peva ?” In what manner the State appreci¬ 
ated the bravery of the people who, like Cirmaya 
Sahani, fell in the service of the Government is seen 
in the method in which Isvara Peva rewarded 
Cinnaya’s descendants. War relief called <7 •<jxrvta- 
vrtti ( servants’ meant of livelihood ) vyas granted by 
tho ruler to Cinnaya’s sou and younger brother us a 
perpetual endowment. 11 

Tho Brahman settlements callod ai/raUdras wen. 
often raided. Thus the immemorial Li;/rafiara MarasUi, 
on the boundary of Nelkuduro, w as attacked by i Baku- 
foico in A. D. 1212. Bdt Bommavya R&yaka, on oi 
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Bomayya, attacked Duggi S'etti, who is described as 
the strong man of the enemy Bedar’s force, and slew 
him, although he himself died in the struggle. 109 

That the agrahdras were in constant danger of 
the Bedars is further borne out by a clause in a 
samaya-patra (or document relating to land) which 
all the Brahmans of the great agrahdra Amrtake- 
s'avapura alias Kutanamaduvu made in about A. D. 
1291, in the presence of the great minister Harihara 
Dannayaka. The agreement ran thus“ Fines, faults, 
plunder by Bedars, trouble from robbers, belong to the 
Brahmans of the several villages; the three hundred 
( i. those of the agrahdra Amritakcs'avapura) 
have nothing to do with them.” 110 This once again 
proves the assertion we have here and elsewhere made 
that the care of the local units was entrusted to the 
villagers themselves, the central power exercising 
general supervision over the affairs of the local bodies. 

W e shall give one more instance of tho Bedar 
raids before we pass on to their activities in the 
Empire of Vijayanagara. This refers to about A. D. 
1300, and it occurred under the regime of the Mahdsa- 
nunda Sovanna Dannayaka. The defaced inscription 
which gives us these details, relates that some one 
came and carried off the kolas’a of the temple of 
Harihara. The Bedars attacked him in return in 
Kaneiyagero but he slew many of the Bedars and fell 
in the fight. 111 


Both the dangers which had confronted the gallant 
old Uoysala monarch Vira Ballala Deva ill.,—m., 
Inat of the Bedars and that of tho Muhammadans—were 
transmitted to hi., celebrated successors-the founders of 
the Empire of Vijayanagara. Of those wo are concern¬ 
ed hei i. only with tho former which the earliest rulers 
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Ibid sieves held to meet- Harihara I? was attacked 
by the Bedars. 113 But the five brothers were destined 
to play a great part in the history of the countxy and 
the Bedar attack was evidently crushed. 

An inscription wrongly dated A. D. i22S but 
which may be assigned to A. 1). 1108 of the icign Oi 
Deva Raya I> gives an account of a spirited stiuggle 
by the trusted servants of the State, viranna Odeyar 
was the Viceroy over the Araga Eighteen Kampana 
which was also called Male Rajya. A Bedar chief 


named Boleya Mummeya Nay aka having slaughtered 
all over the country, carried off prisoners, and caused 
great disturbance and famine in the kingdom. The 
king being anxious for the safety of the subjects, 
promptly gave an order saying that the Bedar was to 
be brought to proper order ( d Bedange tabl'd djncyan'i'- 
maduvv.du chdu). The Viceroy at once raised a force 
and coming against that Bedar leader, gave order in 
Anaveri-nSd to assemble all the available horse and 


foot. 

At this moment came forward the heroes of the 
locality led by Angada Rajamalla Mahaprabhu, the 
Hallinadu Keyura Nffdiga (with various titles), the 
people of Haratalu, Modiir, Kallur, Kejale, Danamtila, 
with Harataju Medi Gauda’s son Muda Gauda, and. 
Bomma Deva Gauda’s younger brother Tirakft Gauda. 
These mustering horse and foot, presented themselves 
before Viranna Odeyar. And Tiraka Gauda then 
said:— “ We are not breakers of the word we have 
given: Vlra PratSpa Harihara Mak&ruya’s gicat 
minister Gunclapa Dandantuha gave us the title of 
Champion over the Three Kings ( mfivaro r&y-.rn. 
gauda). So that this title shall be sung (in songs )> in 
such a manner \wll I break and put down the Bedar 
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orce." Thus saying Tiraka Gauda, taking sword and 
shield, broke and put down the hostile force, slew and 
knocked down the leaders, himself dying nobly in the 
fight. 113 


We hear little of the Bedars in Vijayanagara 
history till the memorable battle of Raksasa-Tangadi. 
But in the first quarter of the sixteenth century, they 
ventured to attack Nafija Raja, the founder of the 
principality of Nanjarayapattana ( in Coorg, to the 
north of the Kaveri ). U1 It was about this time 
that they established themselves at Piriyapattana and 
Tunga- How they were enticed into a marriage 
alliance and treacherously dealt with by the Jaina 
leaders Cangalaraya and Mahgarasa, has been described 
by us in detail elsewhere. 115 

The Bedars were not wholly reconciled to the 
generous principles which Krsna Dcva Raya the 
Groat had enunciated in his well known book Amuleta- 
malyadn. They continued to be an unruly element, 
although during the reign of that monarch and of his 
successors, they did not appear on the scene as they 
had done in the reign of Deva Raya I. When, how¬ 
ever, the combined armies of the Muhammadan kings 
of the Deccan slew the gallant old monarch Rama 
Raya on the battle-field of It&ksasa Tangadi, in about 
A. D. 1565, tbo Bedars got an upprlunity of doing 
incalculable barm to the famous Hindu city 
of Vijayanagara. They ransacked the treasures, 
ph i dered the defenceless people and completed the 
ruin of the great city. Even foreign witnt ses noticed 
tin dopiu' 1 , 1 ,' ious committed by the Bedars whom 
they culled Beduos. llr 


This great defeat which the Hindus suffered on 


the plain ol Uak?o.t.a-TangrtiU enabled ..he Bedars to 
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iablish principalities of their own. The most power 
ful of these Bedar states were those of Chitaldroog, 
Holalkere, and Hiriyur. The rulers of these princi¬ 
palities were Bedars by caste but they claimed to be of 
the Vdlmikl-gotra and Kdmageti-vams'a. Their birudus 
included those of Mahanayakacarya, and Kdmagefi- 
kasturi. This last was a distinctive prefix to their 


S 


names. 

That the Vijayanagara government itself gave 
them permission to assume some sort oi independence 
after the battle of Raksasa-Tahgadi is clear from two 
epigraphs dated A. D. 1563 which give us the follow¬ 
ing detailsThat in the reign of Sadas'iva Raya, on 
the sudden death of Rama Raya Deva, the city, throne, 
and countries of the ruler being destroyed and in ruins, 
Tirumala Rajayya Deva Maha-arasu, the brother of 
the famous Regent, granted the Hokilkere-slme to 
Kamageti Medakeri Nayaka as an amara-magam ; and 
that the latter made it over to his younger brother-in- 
law Gulliyappa Navaka as an umbaH. We may 
incidentally mention here that Kamageti KastUri 
Medakeri Nay aka generously endowed (with grants of 
land) the temple of GopiXla Krsna. r l'he image of 
the god had been originally set up in former times by 
king 7 Janamejaya, buried in the earth by the Hoysala 
king Yisnuvardhana Deva, recovered by Krsna Deva, 
Raya and Aliya Rama Rajayya. Whether the image was 
an ancient one or not, the founder of the Bedar princi ¬ 
pality of Chitaldroog had given ample proof of his high 
sense of duty towards the cause of the Hindu religion. 

Tho Chitaldroog chiefs continued to exorcise 
power for more than 150 years. They extended their 
territory at the expense of the Saute Bonniir ud the 
JIarpauhaUi chief,. These latter, we may note, were 
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irs themselves. The founder of the Bedar princi¬ 
pality of Harpanhahi, was one Dadayya. He set up a 
quasi-independent government at Harpanhalli, accord¬ 
ing to some, after the battle of Raksasa-Tangadi . 118 

To resume the history of the Chitaldroog chief¬ 
tains, we find them waging constant wars with the 
Marathas, the Moghuls, and the Keladi kings. 119 
Keladi proved the ruin of Chitaldroog. Somas'ekhara 
Nayaka IPs scheme of aggrandizement soon brought 
within the Keladi kingdom Sira, Ajjampur, Sante 
Bennur, and other places which had been under the 
influence of the Moghuls. lie soon turned his atten¬ 
tion towards the Bedars of Chitaldroog. 

In A. D. 1.74S was fought the decisive battle of 
Msyakonda in which Chitaldroog suffered a disastrous 
defeat, its ruler Medakeri Nayaka being slain. An 
incident in this battle was of great importance in the 
history of the land. One of the allies of Chitaldroog was 
Canda Sahib. He was then just returning southwards 
from his place of captivity at Satara. In the battle 
of Mayakonda he was taken prisoner, and his son was 
killed. While being led in triumph to Bednur, he 
induced his Muhammadan guards to march with him 
to the French camp instead. He took Arcot in A. I). 
1750, ,J " and ushered thereby a new era in the struggle 
between the Anglo-French powers in India. 

Keladi Soma'ckhara Nayaka IT was an avowed 
enemy of the Bedars. In A. D. 1758 he ordered the 
arrest of Manca Baramana, who was committing 
lawlessness and causing grave trouble to the Keladi 
State Kodihalji Basa cut off the head of this Bedar 
leader and soon pat an end to the Bedar trouble. m 

But the final disappearance of Chitaldroog as ai 
factor iu Lin Kuniui.akn history took place only in the } 
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of Haidar ’Ali. After a prolonged siege, he 
captured it in A. P. 1779 through the treachery of some 
Mussulman officers. It is said that Haidar ’Ali in order 
to break up the Bedar population, whose patriotism 


had prolonged the siege for quite a long time, transport¬ 
ed 20,000 Bedars to Seringapatam where the choicest of 
them were formed into regular battalions of convert 
captives called Celas. 122 

The tradition of enlisting the Bedars in royal 
service is to bo traced to the Hoysala times when Vlra 
Ballata III had under him Bedar contingents com¬ 
manded by General Narasihga. This great Hoysala 
ruler’s stout enemy, Kumaara Kampila, as is 
related in Nanjunda’s narrative Paradara Sodara 
Rdmana Kathe, was a Bedar himself. And he too 
bad battalions of Bedars under him in his struggle 


against the Hoysala king as well as in his wars against 
the Sultan of Delhi. Kumara Kampila, we may in¬ 
cidentally observe, used to go out a-hunting with his 
Bedar followers ( Sabarn-kula ). 123 


There is every reason to believe that the 
Marat,ha armies too had Bedar contingents in their 
vanguard, although some include them among robber 
classes. Mattucci informs us that along with the army 
of the Marathas, there “marched privileged and re¬ 
cognised thieves called Bederia (Bidari)” (>■■ e., Bedars), 
who were “the first to invade the enemy’s territory” 
where they plundered every thing they found. The 
handsomest items were reserved for the general, the 
rest they sold on their own account. 124 I t is op; od by 
some that, according to a contemporary balluu, the 
MarStha generals employed a number of L' ’dars 
exactly for the same purpos • for which the prof <ssed 
Pendharis (Pindaris) were usually engaod, tor 
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ring the spoils with the State. 12,1 
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This custom seems to have prevailed also in the 
Mughul camp. We gather this also from Manucci 
who, in continuation of the above remarks, relates 
thus:—That Prince Shah ’Alain when he was within 
the territories of S'ivaji, near Goa, had in his army 
seven thousand such (Bedars) whose orders were to 
ravage the lands of Bardes. 12G 

It was not only as soldiers and kingdom builders 
that the Bedars contributed to the history of the land. 
A few Bedar names illumine the history of Hindu 
culture. The most celebrated name of a Bedar author, 
as is well known, is that of of Yalmlki, to whom the 
Rdmaya ia is ascribed. Another famous name is that 
of the great S'aiva saint Kannappa. This Bedar of 
Appaduvur which is also named UdiTpuru, in the 
Kalahastigiri district, is also known as Kannappa- 
NayanSr, Mukkanna, and Netrarpaka. Tt is said that 
Kannappa was a devotee of S'iva ; and that in his own 
Bedar way, be used to pluck flowers and leaves and put 
i hem first on his own head before he carried them as 
an offering to S'iva. The remains of savoury meat 
dishes were put by him in a cup of leaves and carried 
■ n his hand. He used to remove the flowers of the 
former day in his quaint manner—push them aside 
with his feet which had shoes on them. And for 
cleansing the image, lie used his own spittle instead of 
water. Then he used to offer the meat to the god who, 
the tradition runs, ate it. Once to try his devotion, 
S'iva appaeared as if he was wounded in one eye. 
Kannappa seeing tic wound on the face of the image, 
plucked out one of his eyes, and replaced the wounded 
eye of the god. Pleased with his devotion, S'iva is 
- ail to vo given him three, eyes. iaT 
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This great S'aiva saint is represented in sculptures 
in the Karnataka. The pillars of the front half of the 
Candramaulls'vara temple at Dodda-Bajlapura, contain a 
figure of Kannappa. 123 He is depicted as kicking a tingct 
in the sculptures of the Bhimes'vara temple at Kaivara. 
In the sculptures of the Venkataramana temple at 
Cikkanayakanahalli, we have an additional detail to 
the one mentioned at Kaivara : Kannappa is piercing 
his eye with an arrow. 13 * 1 A third detail in addition Co 
the two described in the Cikkanayakanaha]j i temple is 
given in the sculptures of the Mallikarjuna temple ao 
Pankajanhalli. Here we see him armed with a bow. 131 

Another well known Bedar devotee is Kanaka 
Dasa of Kaginele in the Dharwar district. Born 
about the year A. D. 1550, Kanaka soon left his native 
place and came to TJdipi in Tuluva (mod. South 
Kanara ). Here in the celebrated centre of Dvaitism, 
he was held to be the model of devotion by the religi¬ 
ous heads of the eight mathcis established by the great. 
Madvacarya. Kanaka was a remarkable poet as Well. 
Some of his works arc Narasimha Hastuvd, written in 
honour of the god at Kaginele, Haribhahtisara, Rama* 
dhyatm caritra , and numerous other hymns, which are 
very popular all over the Vaisnava world in the Kar¬ 
nataka and Tuluva. 13 ’ Close to the Tvrsna temple at 
Udipi is a little shrine of Kanaka where he used to 
play to his favourite deity Kr$na. This shrine is held 
in high veneration by the people. 

The Tamil land also contains an account of 
Bedars who were instrumental in building a shrine. 
This we gather from the traditional account of Fundi, 
which contains a Jaina basadr, in the Arnf district. 
Two Bedars named Irumban and Pandan camu to the 
place where the temple uuw stands, in order to dig up 
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arf edible kind of root. An ascetic named Tellumani- 
nathar was doing penance there in a white ant hill. 
While digging the two hunters struck him in the breast 
with their implement. Being frightened at the mistake 
they had committed, they tried to rectify it by shading 
the ascetic with leaves and by bringing him daily 
offerings of fruits, flowers, honey, and roots. After 
some time another holy man named Samayanathar 
came there. On seeing the newcomer, the Bedars 
were frightened beyond words, but recovered their self- 
possession when he showed signs of favour. The new¬ 
comer was then conducted to the spot whore Telluma- 
ninafchar was doing penance; and at his instance, the 
Bedars hastened to inform the king news of their 
discovery. 

Now, the king, the tradition continues, was suffer¬ 
ing from a great calamity. An evil spirit had possess¬ 
ed his sister, and it destroyed all who attempted to 
exorcize it. The king who is called in the account 
Rayer, had promised to give half of his kingdom to 
any one who could cast it out. Pandan, the Bedar, 
reminded the king of his promise; and a6 he was talking, 
the spirit quitted the body of the sister of the king. 
She came out dressed with a plate of flowers in her 
hand, and with this sot out to the residence of the 
sage, whose power had cured her. The Rayer followed 
her with his family, and on coming to the place paid 
homage to the sage. The king then directed that the 
temple which had been loft unfinished was to be com¬ 
pleted. The two Bedars were rewarded with grants of 
villages which came to be called after their names. 133 
Since the title Rdyer is generally given in Tamil ac¬ 
counts to Kf§na Deva R&ya the Great, we may place the 
to on month nod above in the sixteenth century A. D, 
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Miscellaneous Tribes 


Sufrtmary :— Pulindas — Das^arnas — MSfeangas - Pundras " 
Lambakarnas - Karnapravarnas - Ekapadas- Yaksas - 
and Kinnaras, 

THE POLlNOaS 

A tribe consanguineous to those mentioned in the 
previous pages were the Pulindas. Vv c have noted 
how, according to the Aitareya Brahmand , the oiigin ; 
of the Pulindas was the same as that of the odxn as 
and other wild tribes living on the borders of the Arj an J 
territories. They are mentioned by I tolem} a v 
Pulindae or ( Pulindai agnaphagoi ). 1 The Mahavamso 
has the following account of their origin:— In the 
story of the consecration of \ ija}"a, we aie iold ti at 
Vi jay a had one son and one daughter by the Yakkbiflt. 
The latter went to Lahkapura with the two children 
but being suspected (as a spy ) she was killed l\ the 
Yakkhas. But her maternal uncle saw the two 
children and advised them to flee. \\ ith speed the \ 
fled to Sumantakuta ( 2 . e Adam’s Peak ). I bo 1 other, 
the elder of the two, took his sister, the younger, foi 
his wife, and multiplying with sons and daughter , 1 1 icy 
dwelt with the king’s leave in Malaya ( 2 . 0 ., the ci nuai 
mountain region in the interior of Ceylon), biom 
these sprang the Puliuda. It is opined tliat^iu nda 
here is evidently a name of the Wacddas. 1 ho i . L 
of country inland between Colombo* Kaiatura, 0 iiilo , 
13 
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mountains is now called Sabaragamuva. This 
name is derived from S'abara, a synonym for Pulinda. 3 
It is not improbable that the name Waedda is itself a 
corruption of the term Beda. 

The Pulindas are located in the middle and 
southern regions in the Rdmdyana and the Maha- 
bharata . In the former they are said to occupy the 
middle portion of the Deccan. 3 Bhlma marched 
eastwards and then turning towards the south, entered 
the country of the Pulindas (in the south ) and brought 
SukmSra and Sumitra under his sway. Then he went 
to Cedi. 4 in the course of his southern conquests, 
Sahadeva came upon the Pulindas whom he conquered. 
After subjugating the mighty monarcks of the Nacinas 
and the Arvukas, and the various forest kings of that 
part of the country, Sahadeva reduced to subjection 
the king Yatadhipa. And defeating in battle the 
Pulindas, he fought for one day with the king Pandrya. 
Then he came to the celebrated caves of Kiskindhy& 
and here he fought for several days with jhe monkey 
lungs Mainda and Dvividha. D In the topographical 
list of the Bhisma Parva, the Sindhas, the Pulindas, 
the tJMamas, aud a host of others are mentioned. 0 

It is evident from the above that there were 
branches of the Pulindas in the south as well as in tho 
north. The southern branch seems to have extended 
eastwards. This is probably the reason why in the 
1 nnu Parana the order given in the Bhisma Parva is 
repeated, and the Bhojas, the Sindhas, the Pulindas, 
wad the Uttamas together with other peoples are 
mentioned. 7 A further proof of their widespread domi¬ 
cile in given in the same Parana which says that 
there wore also tho VindhyaetTlikas, tho Pulindas, the 
M Y alas, the Mfilavas, tho Mall was, and others. 8 
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Mdrhandeya Pur ana and the Garuda Parana 
place them in the south. The former locates them 
along with the S'abaras in the southern region; while 
the latter designates them together with Asmakas, 
Jimutayanas, Kambojas, Karnatas, and Ghatas as 
southerners. 9 

The Pulinda janapada is located in the north of 
Bharatavarsa in the Matsya Parana. 10 We are told in 
the same work that the abode of the Pulindas was 
watered by the Ganges w T hich striking against the 
Vindhyas falls in the southern ocean. But the Matsya 
Parana also calls the Pulinda country an Aryan 
janapada, 11 and classes it with the land of the Iviiatas 

and the Vidhyadharas in the south . 12 

The Pulinda-gana ( tribe ) is mentioned in the 
j Brhatsamhita . 13 

They were wrongly supposed to have been men¬ 
tioned in the Rock Edicts of Asoka. 1J But, as tluitzsch 
pointed out, the term occurring in the Rock Edicts was 
Palida, Palada, and Pdrinda, 15 thus bringing to our 
notice a new people about whom nothing is knowu for 
the present. 

We have seen above how the Pulindas together 
with the S'abaras are mentioned by Kautalva in his 
Artha&'astra. 

The Pulindas of the southern regions have not 
been insignificant in the history of the country. In 
the historical narrative called Paraddra hvdara 
Rdmana Kathe by Nanjunda, we are told that Rama 
Deva of Devagiri had four sons, one of whom married 
a Pulinda O. He was, therefore, declared an out- 

caste. When the Turuskas captured Devagiri. this 
excommunicated prince .ought service under the chief 
of Citraklitadurga, who entrusted him with the duty oi 
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i&bfhnding the frontier of his principality. In the 
family of this ontcaste prince was born Mummudi 
Sihgha, whose son was Kumara Kampila, the hero of 
the narrative. 16 Kumara Kampila is called in tho 
same work king of Pulinda. 17 

In the Cennabcisava Purdna written by the poet 
\ irupaksa Pandita in A. D. 1585, the Pulinda kingdom 
is included among the fifty-six countries ( cchappanna- 
dci~ a ot s at-pancd-s'at vi/f ciyo ,) into which India was 
conventionally divided. 18 In the Tamil geography 
too mention is made of the fifty-six divisions among 
which the Pulinda kingdom is included. 19 

The Pulindas were, therefore, familiar to the 
people of the Karnataka. Poet Salva (circa A. D. 
1550 ) thus describes their women 

Created by Brahma with the forms from the pith 
of the darkness of the rainy season (or the dark 
fortnight), with light in their eyes which the Creator 
bf<d infused into them from the lightning of tho rainy 
season ^ soon after having washed ( or polished ) the 
woods by the drops of rain-, the coquettish (and charm¬ 
ing ) Pulinda women shone in company of the female 
dv,'oilers: 

Kai-irnla kalfcaleya tirulim vSri-ruhtt-bhavana-olidu nirtuisi I 
ntiriyara rulmngalan-anjanaraanjadi putavittu II 
kilra. ruincumam-avara kannolu sorhidan-ene gSdiyaru k5n- I 
tiiraoariyaru mercdur-alli Pulindara-ogginalli 29 || 




the rnsnoas 

A prominent section of the wild tribes were the 
.Ni a las whoso name has so often figured in the 
previous pages. The origin of the Nisfidas, according 
to Manu, is traced to the admixture of castes. The 
off,spring of a Brahm -na father and a S'udra mother 
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a Nisada. The son of a Nisada by a S'udra female 
was a Pukkasa; but the son of a S'udra by a Nisada 
female became a Kukkutaka. The Nisadas, as Manu 
enjoins, were to kill and collect fish for other people. 21 
The Garuda Purdna, however, has an ingenious expla¬ 
nation to give concerning the origin of the Nisadas- 
It relates that Anga’s son was Vena who was an 
atheist and an irreligious man. This perpetrator of 
iniquities was killed by the rfis with Kus'a. They 
then churned his thigh for a son and thereat sprang up 
a son, greatly dwarfish and black. They then said:— 
“ Sit down, sit down ! ”, and he was called Nisada 
dwolling on the mount Yindhya. 

The same Purdna informs us of the habitat of the 
Nisadas. It relates that tho S'trlrajyas, the 
Saindhavas, the Mlecchas, the godless Yavanas together 
with the Nisadas and the people of Mathura inhabited 
the western countries- 22 

The western home of the Nisadas as given in the 
Garuda Purdna is borne out in some manner by the 
statements in the Harivamsa which places the Nisadas 
in the west as well as in the east. It describes Nisada 
as the son of Atithi who was the grandson of Rama. 
The son of Nisada was Nala whose son was Nabha. 
Devasrava’s son Ekalavya, we are told in the same 
work, was brought up by the Nisadas, and was accord- 
ingly called Naisadhi. But, in another context, the 
author of the Harivamsa describes the Nisadas as 


collecting jewels born in water in small and big boats, 
in the sea belonging to the province of Yanavasi." 3 
Since the Yanavf.sa kingdom was situated on the 
western side of India, we have to surmise that the 
Nisadas spoken of here lived also on the westt n. coast 
of India. 
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: -t^We have already noted the existence of a Nisada 
kingdom in the times of the Mahdbhdrata. The earl¬ 
iest historical reference to a principality of the NisadaB 
on the western side of India is in the Junagadh ins¬ 
cription of the Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman, dated in 
the 72nd year (circa A. D. 150). In this record 
Rudradaman is said to have brought under his sway 
the Nisada country along with eastern and western 
Malwa, the region round Dwarka, etc. 24 

Of greater prominence was the Nisada province in 
the east. The antiquity of this Nisada kingdom men¬ 
tioned in the Brahmdnda Purana as having been one 
of the provinces ruled over by the Guptas, has been 
traced to the times of Nala. And it has been located in 
the vicinity of Berar, if not in Berar itself. 20 

Mention has been already made of the existence 
of a Nisada ruler so late as the eighth century A. D. 

With the evidence of the epics and the Puranas 
before us, credit may be given to the assertion of the 
Kannada writer Nijagunayogi who includes the Nisada 
principality among the different kingdoms of India. 26 

Buddhist literature contains many details concern¬ 
ing the Nisadas. The Cchadctnta Jdtaka, for example 
gives us an interesting portraiture of the Nisadas whom 
it calls Luddhakas. It was when Culla Subhadda 
caused all the Luddhakas of Benares to be summoned 
by her husband, to get a pair of tusks of the elephant 
Cchadanta (the Boddhisatta ) in order to satisfy an 
old. grudge she boro him. The 60,000 Luddhakas of 
Benares presented themselves ; and all except one ex- 
pressed their inability to secure the pair ol tusks. 
This particular hunter called Sonuttara is thus des¬ 
cribe! .-Tie was broad-footed, with a calf (thigh?) 
swollen like an alms-basket, big ribbed, thick bearded, 
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copper coloured teeth, with disgustingly (promi¬ 
nently ? ) red eyes ( or with scars disfiguring his face ), 
ill-shaped, and revolting to the sight:— 

patthatapadam bhatta-puta-sadisa-jangham mahu- 
janum maha-phdsukctm bahala-massum tamba-datkihxi.i 
nibbiddha-piiigalam dussanthanam bhibhacoham....Sonv- 
ttaram ndma Nesddam... 


In a long and interesting passage in the same Jd- 
taka, we arc told how Sonuttara armed himself foi 
seven days before ho reached the summit of Suvanna- 
passa. A sharp knife, a hatchet (axe), a spade, a nikhd- 
dana ( a sharp instrument), muttika ( a sort of a ham¬ 
mer ? ), a dagger, a grass cutter, an instrument for cut¬ 
ting bamboos and thickets, a sword, an iron staff, a stake, 
a three-pronged iron fork, a bag of leather, a leather 
sack, a bag to hold a hog’s-head’s weight (?), leather 
ropes and straps, shoes big enough for elephant’s foot, 
a leather parachute, wood ( Hint ? ) for kindling fire, an 
outfit, a bag of cakes, a ladder, a dry plank, a trough¬ 
shaped canoe, and a quiver-with these and other things 
necessary for the journey, Sonuttara crossed the 
mountain. 27 


the oas'aHNas 

According to the Greek geographers, the land of 
the DasSrnas was almost next to that of the Jviralus. 
In the Periplus Mari Erythrae ships sailing northwards 
from Dosarene arrived at the land of the wild flat 
nosed Kirradai who, like the other wild tribes, were 
supposed by Lassen to he man-eaters. lfl McCrindlo 
identified the laud of the DosSrene with the country 
od both sides of the Yaita anl. 

Ptolemy locates the Dasarnas in the Gangetic 
valley after the SJinagara ami beforo the Kouala, 
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Le describes the mouth of the Dosaron. McOrindle 
commented on the above by saying that the 
Dosaron was the river of the people mentioned in 
the Visnu Pnro.na-vjh.om we shall presently describe- 
as belonging to the south-east of the Madhya- 
desa in juxtaposition with the S'abaras or Suars. 
He also derived the word from das'an (ten) and rna 
(fort), meaning thereby the land of ten forts. au 


Gerini identifying the Ts’wan, T’wan, or Doan tribes 
of Eastern Yiinnan with Ptolemy’s Doanai, remarked 
that in the Greek geographer’s time, a conspicuous 
part of these people ( the Das'arnas ) had already ad¬ 
vanced into Eastern Laos or Das'arna which they held 
under sway. 


Gerini explains how the names Das'arna and 
Mftlwa were transported to northern Siam. The region 
of the Eastern or Whifte bellied Lau-which Gerini des¬ 
cribes in detail-was known to Ptolemy as the country 
of the Doanai, a people lying, according to the same 
geographer, along the river of the same name. Pre* 
vious to this designation being applied, however, or 
soon after its origin, the country of the Lau w T as classi¬ 
cally known as Malavadcs'a or Malwa-a name which it 
retained till recent times under the corrupt forms of 
Mala, Mala, MRlava. As the term M&lava collectively 
a] .plied, to the whole region of Laos was imported from 
central India, where it designated the country known 
as Malw l, so was the term Das'Srna also introduced 
from the same quarter. And as there it denoted the 
east rn part of Malwa, so by analogy if was given in 
Further India to the corresponding portion of the Indo- 
Chinese Mfilava, i. <?•., Eastern Laos. The term Das'arna 
thus became identified with Ptolemy‘s Da,tana. 30 


misTfy 



Miscellaneous Ibises 

Hindu literature contains notices of the Das arna 
country and its people. The Ramaynna locates the 
Das'arna city in the south 

Tato-Gotluvarnn-ramyuin-Krsnavonim-Mah5nadim I 
Mekal5m-Ufckal5n-ca-eva-Das'5rna-nagar5ni-api II 31 


Belying on the strength of the above verse, Sewell 
placed the Dasarnas in the country south of the 
Tungabhadra. 32 

But in the times of the Mahdbhdrata , we find the 
Dasarnas spread to the west and east. Surrounding 
the kingdom of the Kurus, we are told, were many 
countries beautiful and abounding in corn. These 
were Pancala, Cedi, Matsya, Surasena, Pattacara, 
Dasarna, Navara§tra, S'alva, Yughandhara, SurSstra, 
Avanti, and the spacious Kuntlrastra. 33 


The conquests of Nakula enable us to determine 
better the location of the Dasarnas and their country. 
He was bent on conquering the west. After subjugat¬ 
ing the ( people of the ) mountain called Bokitaka that 
was dear unto the famous Karttikova, the Mattamayur- 
akas, the whole of the desert country called Sairi?aka, 
and the Mahettha, he encountered the royal sage 
Akro§a. He then conquered the Dasarnas, the S'ivis, 
the Trigartas, the Amvastas, the Malavas, the five 
tribes of the Karnatakas, and those twice-boru classes 
called Madhamakhyas and Ystadhiinas. 31 

But at the same time the Dasarnas were found in 
the east. In the course of his eastern conquests, 
Bhlma entered the country of the Panealas, then 
vanquished the Gandhakas, the Videhas, md then 
subjugated the Dasarnas. There in t "0 country of ti c 
Dasarnas, the king called Sudharma with bare urms 
did fierce battle vith Bhlina who, beholding that feat 


of the illustrious Das uiia king, appointed ifim a.- the 


Xi 
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Erst in command of his forces. Perhaps it was this 
mighty ruler of the Dasarnas who was placed, together 
with the king of the Prayagas, the Daserakas, the 
Anupakas, and the Kiratas, in the neck of the 
krauncaruna array formed by Yudhistira on the 
occasion of that memorable battle. 

The topographical list in the same ( Bhlsma ) parva 
mentions the Uttamas, the Dasarnas, the Mekalas, 
the Utkalas, and others; and again the Jatharas,' the 
Kukurus, and the Dasarnas, 35 thus confirming the 
association of the Dasarnas with the Mekalas and the 
Utkalas as giYen in the Rdmdyana. 

The Visnu Purdna follows both the epics in its 
location of the Dasarnas. It enumerates the peoples 
in the following order. 1 —the Bhojas, the Sindhu 
Fulindas, the Uttamas, the Dasarnas, the Mekals, the 
Fancalas, and the others. Then, again, the same 
Purdna relates thus— the Madrabhujingas, the Kasis, 
the Aparakasis, the Jatharas, the Kukurus, the 
Dasarnas, the Kuntis, and the Avantis. In a lator 
passage wo are told that there were Kulindapatyakas, 
VatSyanas, Dasarnas, Bomanas, Kusavindus, and 
others. 36 

The Mdrkandeya Purdna mentions the Dasarna 
river after the Mandakini and before the Citrakiita. 
The same work classes the Dasarna people among the 
inhabitants living on the slopes of the Vindhyas along 
with the Sarajas. the Karus i 5, the Iveralas. the Utkalas. 
the Uttamarnas, the Bhojas, and the Kiskindhakas. 

The eastern home of the Dasarnas is suggested in 
the same Purdna which places the Dasarna country 
between the Katakastbajas (identified by Pargitoi with 
Ottack ), and the unidentified naked Harikas coun- 
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be situated in the Tortoise’s right 


vies said to 
fore-foot. 37 

Elephants of the Dasarna and western countries, 
as is related in Kautalya’s Arthasf astra, were of 
middle quality, while those bred in Kalihga, Anga, and 
Ivarusa and in the east were the best, and those of 
Saurastra and Panca—jana (republican tribes ? ) were 
of low quality. 38 

In the Matsya Purdna we have the DasSrna 
country placed on the western extremity of the 
Vindhyacala in the following order:— Malawa, Karusa, 
Mekala, Utkala, Aundra, Masa, Dasarna, Bhoja, etc. 
But in an earlier passage in the same work, we are 
told that the Mlecchas and the Aryans reside in 




Bharatavarsa mingling with each other without dis¬ 
tinction; and that they drink the waters of many livers 
such as the Ganges, the Sindhu, the Sarasvati, the 
MandakinI, the Dasarna, the Citrkuta, the Tamasa, 
etc. 39 Thus the statement given in the Matsya Purdna 
as regards the location of the Dasarna river is in con¬ 
formity with that given in the Mdrkandeya Purdna. 

A Dasarna province is mentioned in the Ilari- 
ramtfa. That same work informs us that among the 
allies of Jarilsandha was a king of Dasarna. 40 


We have already cited the evidence from the 
Brhatsamhitd in regard to the south-eastern home of 
the Nisadas, the Purikas, the Dasarnas, and others, 
while dealing with the S'abaras. The Brhatsamhitu t 
we may be permitted to say, calls the people in question 
Das'arna. 41 

In the section on the Purva-Megha in his 
Meghaduta, Kalidasa depicts a love-sick Yaksa and 
makes him address the following to the Cloud’:—When 
you will bo in the vicinity, the Das'arna country will 
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Ye the hedges of its gardens white coloured with the 
ketaka flowers opened at their apexes, the sacred trees 
of its villages will be greatly disturbed by the nest- 
making of the domestic birds, its skirts of Jambu 
forests dark with their ripe fruit, and the swans halting 
there for some days. 43 


Kalidasa gives us the most decisive hint as regards 
the exact location of Das'arna in the next verse which 
says the followingOn reaching its capital bearing 
the name Vidis'a famed in all the quarters, you (Cloud) 
will at once obtain the entire fruit of your love, since 
you will drink the sweet water with its undulating 
ripples of Yetravatl, like its face full of the knitting of 
eyebrows, in a manner charming on account of your 
thundering on the border of its bank. 43 

The poet gives us one more detail which may be 
noted before we locate the Dasarna country in the 
north. The Yaksa continues to address the Cloud 
Though the road will be circuitous to you, set out for 
the north, do not be averse to contract the acquain¬ 
tance of the upper vault of mansions of Ujjaini; and if 
you will not be delighted there with the eyes of the 
women of the town, with their outer comers tremulous 
and dazzled by the flashes of the streaks of lightning, 
you will be deceived ( i. e., you will have missed the 
fruit of existence ). 44 

Kalidasa’s invaluable testimony helps us to locate 
with some precision the Dasarna country. Its capital 
was Viclisa on the river Vetravatl, the modern Betwa 
( which rises near Bhopal and flows into the Jumna ), 
a little way east of Ujjain. Vidisa has been identified 
by Cunningham with the modern Bbilsa, or rather 
with Besnay r, be ancient capital which is close to 
Bbilsa. 41 The river Dasarna which haa been placed 
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tveen the Mandakini and Citrakuta, is the modem 
Das'an between the Betwa and the Ken, the latter 
being a tributary on the right bank of the Jumna. 43 

According to Wilson the people of the Dasarna 
country were those of the ten! forts subsequently 
multiplied into thirty-six, such being the meaning of 
Cchattisgarh which seems to be the site of Dasarna. 47 
The basis for this is perhaps to be found in the &ctb- 
dakalpadruma which defines Das'arna as the land of 
the ten forts or of ten waterways —Dasdrnah ( detect - 
rndni ) durga-bhumayo jald-ghara-va yatra ...Here too, 
following the authority of the Brhatsamhitd, the 
Das'arna country is located in the south-east of the 
Vindhya mountain. 48 

It was evidently the ruler of this Dasarna country 
who is referred to in an inscription dated A. D. 1068 
which describes the suzerainty of the Western Calukya 
monarch Trailokyaraalla Aha vamalla Deva thus:- The 
worthless kings of Lata, Kalinga, Gahga, Karahata, 
Turuska, Varala, Cola, Karnita, Surastra, Malava, Das'a¬ 
rna, Kos'ala, Kerala, and other countries did not re* 
main insolent hut gave tribute and stopped within 
their appointed boundaries. 41 ’ 

The Saluvdbhyudayam which, as we have already 
seen, mentions a S'abarendra chief as having boen con¬ 
quered by Saluva Nrsimha, also speaks of that king hav¬ 
ing subjugated a country called Das'arna. This statement 
was also iucorrcctly interpreted by Dr. S. Krishnswami 
Aiyangar lo mean the conventional invasion 
by that monarch.' Although we are unable for 
the present to identify the ruler of the Das'arna country 
who was eonqured ly\ Si$}uva Nrsimlia, 3 r et there can¬ 
not be any doubt that the victory mentioned in the 
Sul* t odbhyuc!again was a real one. In the present 
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of our knowledge we find it difficult to identify the 
Das'arna country of the Sa]uvabhyudayam with that 
near Malwa, since its conquest would have meant the 
subjugation of some of the Muhammadan Sultans who 
had by this time established themselves firmly to the 
north of Saluva Nrisimha’s territory. We have, there¬ 
fore, to surmise that the Das'arna ruler whom the 
Vijayanagara ruler subdued must have belonged to the 


Das'arna stock of the Tungabhadra 


region. 


It was 


because this Das'arna ruler was a tribal leader that his 
name may have been omitted in the poem. 


THE MHTHNOaS 

The Tungabhadra basin is also associated with the 
name of another tribe which has left a celebrated name 
behind it. We refer to the Matangas whose modern 
representatives are called Mange of the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency. 61 The Rdmdyana enables us to locate the 
region of the Matangas. Kabandhaka relates to Rama 
that near Parnpa was an empty hermitage and that 
the Risi Matanga's forest was there. And the S'rainana 
S'avari ( S'abari), whom we have already introduced in 
an earlier connection, gives the following description 
of the forestSee the charming great forest, she says 
to Rama and Laksmana, abounding in flowers and 
fruit.', resembling a bank of clouds, filled with all sorts 
of deer and birds. This, she continues, is famous on 
earth as Matanga’s forest 

8 avari dars'ayiltn&sa tov-ubhau tad-vanam mahat I 
uvftcn vaonnam ca-idaro tar-nbkau BSma-Lakemanaa II 
Imha-pufipaphalain ram yam durs'aniyain mahv.fc van am I 
pru’ ya mejhii cuya-pi’akhyam-mrga-paksi-gaija-ayufcam I 
'atafigu-vanrin-iti-el id-viB'rutam bfcuvi Rfighava cs II 
According (o Pargitcr, the Mataiiga forest is vepre- 
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sented by the stretch of country from Sholapur to 
Poona, west of the Risyamukha range. 53 


The Mahdbhdrata contains an account of the Ma¬ 
tahga tlrtha. We are told that after going from Gaya, 
one reaches Dharmapristha. There dwelleth Dharma 
for ever. Drinking the water of a well which is there, 
and purifying one’s self by a bath, he that offers obla¬ 
tions to the gods and the pitris is cleansed of all his sins, 
and ascends to heaven. There in that tirtha is another 
Gf the great Risi Matahga of high soul under complete 
control. 54 

It is in all likelihood this Matahga tlrtha which is 
described in the Matsya Purdna to have been in the 
east. 55 

We shall presently see that Matahga was also the 
name given to a centre where diamonds were found. 
This is related in a work called Ratnaparlksa by Bu- 
ddhabhatta. The Brhatsamhitd also mentions M;l- 
tahga as a diamond centre. 5 ' 

In Buddhist literature too the name Matahga has 
become famous. The Matahga Jdtaka relates that 
when Brahmadatta was the king of Benares, the Great 
Being was born outside the city as a Candala’s son, 
and that they gave him the name of Matahga, the 
Elephant. Afterwards he attained wisdom, and his 
fame was blown abroad as the wise Matahga. 57 

It is related in the Cariyapltika how the Boddln- 
satta was born as a Jatila under the name of Matahga. 
Ho was noted for his severe penance and piety. lie 
lived along with a Brahmana on the bank of the Gau¬ 
ges. But the hermitage of Matahga was above, (hat 
of the Brahmana, be'cw. Once while walkm .’along 
tho bank of the river, the two met I a o to f.-o.o. And 
the BrShmaba out of envy cursed that tho head of 
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tiga should be broken. More in order to save bis 
own sllci (character) than his head, Matahga, although 
capable of reverting the curse on the Brahmana him¬ 
self, yet allowed it to take effect. 58 

Both in early Buddhist and Hindu literature, 
therefore, the name Matahga has been deified. It is 
interesting to observe how it has also been associated 
with the fate of a prince in Kalidasa’s work. The 
elephant which emerged from the Narmada and which 
confronted Aja, told him how its name was Priyam- 
vada, son of Priyadars'ana, king of the Gandharvas, 
and how it had been transformed into an elephant in 
consequence of the curse of the sage Matahga brought 
about by its own arrogance. 59 

Bana gives a sketch of a Matanga thus in his 
K&dambari King S'udraka was told that a Candsli 
maiden with a parrot was waiting to see him. She 
came in. Before her went a man whose hair was 
hoary with age, whose eyes were of the colour of the 
red lotus, whose joints, despite the loss of youth, were 
firm from incessant labour, whose form though that 
of a Matahga, was not to be despised, and who 
wore a white raiment meet for a court. Behind her 
went a Candala bo} T , with locks falling on either 
shoulder, bearing a cage. 60 

One of the sons of the Brahmana renegades who 
had turned into Kiriitas in the Vindhyan regions, as 
we already noticed in Dandin’s Das'alcumdraoarita , 
was Matahga. 01 

The Matahgas as an historical factor appear in 
the inscriptions of the Western Cfilukyas,the Iloysalaa, 
and the Cojas. The Aihole inscription of the Western 
C&lukya king Pulikes'm II, dated A. D. 034-35, informs 
N-i lot Mangales'a, the younger brotbor of king Kirti- 
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ina, who picketed his horse on the shores of the 
east and west and covered all the points of the 
coinpass through the dust of his armies, became king. 
Having with hundreds of scintillating torches which 
were his swords, dispelled the darkness which was the I! 
race of the Matangas, in the bridal field of battle he 
obtained as his wife the lovely woman who was 
the goddess of (fortune of) the Katacuriyas. The 
same record mentions Mangales'a’s conquest of Jtevati- 
dvlpa and the Matangas. 62 Wo may not be wrong in 
assuming that in the first quarter of the seventh 
century A. D., the Matangas had extended as far as 
the Itovati island, the identification of which, it must 
be confessed, is not yet a settled question. 

But there cannot be any doubt that Revati-dvipa 
was conquered by Hangales'a. So late as A. D. 1123, 
an inscription relates that Maugales'a plundered ( and 
conquored) that island. 03 Meet, while editing the 
Aihole inscription given abovo, remarked that the 
Rcvati island was an unknown locality. 64 In the same 
connection he remarked that Raivata was a patronymic 
of Kakudmi, the ruler of Anarta in Gujarat; and that 
Revatl being another name of mount Girnar, Revatl- 
dvipa was perhaps the peninsula of Gujarat. 1,11 If this 
could be accepted, we could have maintained that the 
Matangas had extended as far as Girnar. But Meet 
himself has identified the Narmada with Reva." 6 

That the Narmada was called Iteva is proved by 
Dartdin who connects the lioentious activities ot 
Pracandavarman at MShismatl with Iteva." 7 The close 
association of Rovati-dvlpa with Mahismatl in the 
Das'akumaracariLa ; he defeat of the Kajaeunyas 
being coupled with that of the conquoat of Revati- 
dvipa in the abovo quoted Aibolo inscription of 
15 
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ikesin II; and the fact of Mahismatl being an 


68 


island in the Narmada-as Fleet himself has told us-, 


all these suggest conclusively that Kevati-dvlpa was 
no other than Mahismatl itself, the famous capital of 
Kartavirya or Sahasrabahu-Arjuna, from whom the 
Kal.acuriyas claimed descent. 89 

For our purpose we may note that the coupling of 
the conquest of the Matahgas with that of the island 
Bevatl and of the Kal.acuriyas leads us to the inevi¬ 
table conclusion that the Matahgas had not only 
spread themselves in the seventh century to the 
Narmada but were also the allies of the Kal.acuriyas, 
one branch of whom had settled in the Narmada 
basin. 70 

The stronghold of the Matahgas in the twelfth 
century was the Matahga Hill. In about A. D. 1190 
Ballfila Deva II is said to have captured Virata-raja’s' 
city, Kurugodu, tfie Matahga Hill and other strategical 
points. 71 This Matahga Hill could have been no 
other than the Matahga Parvata which formed one of 
the five hills enclosing the city of Vijayanagara. The 
temple which can be seen to this day on its top was, 
as we shall presently narrate, the endowment of a 
famous Vijayanagara general. 

An inscription dated A. I). 1228 supplies us with 
interesting details concerning the exact location of the 
hermitage of the R§i Matahga. The epigraph, praises 
the virtue of a Boyi woman named DharanI Boyi. 
She was equal to Draupadl or Slta. Spreading 
reed grass on the ground, and placing it together, she 
obtained a mora ( or winnowing basket) in the middle 
of the Tuiigabhadra. Thus, in the shed which was the 
.Matahga l.t$i’s rtma, the Bov a named Vanarfija 
Iti'tma and Dharani Boyiti, making a pandal with reed 
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there for some time with devotion to S'iva, 
in complete satisfaction. When the period for the 
Tuhgabhadra, which is born from Bi'ahma’s halasct, to 
come in the northern channel and the nine months 
(for the woman) had expired, and it was the time for 
her delivery, they saw the Tuhgabhadra coming down 
overflowing its banks; on which he placed that vnorct in 
the middle, and seeing that the devoted wife had borne 
a child, the Tuhgabhadra divided and flowed on. 

If this inscription can be given any credence, 
then, the hermitage of Rsi Matanga which is men¬ 
tioned in it was evidently the placo where the same 
empty hermitage of Matanga had stood, which, as wo 
remarked above, Kabandhaka had pointed out to Rama 
as being near Pampa. 

The Matangas, who must have occupied the region 
around Pampa in greater numbers than we can gathei, 
are also mentioned in the history of the Tamil rulers. It 
is related in a record dated A. D. 1292 that in the solar 
race and Ina-vams'a was born Karikala Cola. And in his 
line was born king Mahgi who, by his destruction of the 
elephants his enemies gained the name of Destroyer of 
the Matangas. 73 It cannot be made out whether there 
is any reference here to the association of the name 
Matanga with an elephant which we have described 
above, or whether it points out to any stronghold 
of the Matangas in the Tamil country in the thirteenth 
century. 

The annals of Kiskindhya region deal with the re¬ 
markable deeds of a brave Matanga woman leader. 
This is narrated in Nanjunda’s Parad&ra Sodnra Hu¬ 
mana Kathe mentioned above in connection with 
Kumar a Rama of Kampila. The event:- uosoribod m 
this narrative may be ix-igued to ; hc la Urn* r rt of Use 
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rteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth eentu- 
ries of the Christian era. On Nerai Malluka, the 
general of the Delhi Sultan, being defeated by Rama¬ 
natha of Kampila, the Sultan rebuked his general and 
angrily ordered the capture of Ramanatha. But none 
dared to undertake the responsibility of meeting Ra¬ 
manatha. Only a woman named Matanga volunteer¬ 
ed her services. She was born in the Mataiiga caste 
and was the door-keeper of the Sultan. The Sultan 
being pleased with her words, presented her with a 
famous flag-staff called the “ Ornament of the Three 
Worlds ”, and jewels, and appointed her commander- 
in-chief of an army of 12,000 elephants, 6000 camels, 
1,00,000 horse, and 10,000,000 foot. Matangi led this 
huge army through many centres of strife and finally 
encamped at Bidire. And thence moved on to Kum- 
mata, the citadel of Ramanatha. Riding on an ele¬ 
phant ;he charged Ramanatha, while Madhura Khan 
besieged Kummata. The great fortress fell into the 
enemy s hands, Ramanatha was killed, and Matangi 
took his head to Delhi, wrapped in a cloth of gold. 74 


r l he Mataiiga Hill which wo referred to above is 
one of the five famous hills which are said to have 
guarded the city of Vijayanagara, the others being 
Hemakuta, Basavas'ringa, Malyavanta and Kiskindha. 7 ’’ 
An inscription dated A. D. 1347 informs us that Mii- 
dhava, the minister of Marapa, one of the founders of 
V ijayanagara, built the Shva temple on its top. 74 

Why Dova Raya II is called in S'aka 1351 ( A. D. 
1429-30) Matanga Raja, as is related in a record of 
that date, wo are unable to find out. 77 It is not im¬ 
probable that there were some Miitaiigas who wore 
still powerful in the Ki§kindbya region. 

Minister Madbava s having built a Siva temple 
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on the top of the Matanga Parvata at Harape, as given 
above, was not 1 the only example of people associating 
the name of the famous Mataiiga Rsi with the worship 
of S'iva. In Satyavedu, twenty-three miles north of 
Tiruvallur, in the Chingleput district, is an old S'iva 
temple which is said to have been built by Matanga 
Maharsi himself. 78 

Goddess Mataiigi and her son Patappa have a 
shrine at Chikkanayakanahalli in Mysore. 7 With the 
inclusion of Mataiigi as one of the Mcthavidyas, the 
deification of the Matahgas in the Hindu religion is 
complete. 80 

THE PUNDRHS 

Buddhabhatta gives in bis Rcitnaparlltsa , a work 
which has been incorporated in the purva-lcwnda of the 
Garuda Purdna, as we narrated while describing the 
Matahgas, the names of eight diamond centres, viz., 
Surastra, Haima, Matanga, Pundra, Ivalinga, Ko^ala 
the Vainya river and Surpara. 81 Of these we are con¬ 
cerned here only with the Pundras the Pauijdras, 
the Paundrikas, or the Pundrakas, as they were also 
called. We have seen above how they have been so 
often mentioned along with the other wild tribes, in 
the digests of Hindu law-givers as well as in tho epics. 
The Pundrakas ’or Paundrakas were the people of 
w estern ( and eastern ) Bengal. According to Wilson, 
the following districts of Bengal and Bihar comprised 
the ancient Pundra kingdom, viz., liajsbahi. Diuujpuv. 
RangpEr, Nadiyfi, Blrbhum, Bardw.m, Midnapur, Jan- 
gal Malhils, Ramgadb, Piicheto, Palamow and part of 
Ohunar. 82 

On’the word Pundra, Rang! d l’>:inei joe remarked 
long ago thus That that word signith l sugar cane of a 
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particular species called pauvi-akh in Bengali. Pundra, 
therefore, meant the country of sugar cane. Now, 
the other name of Bengal-^rcwcEa-is derived from guda 
or molasses, meaning thereby the country of the molas- 
ses. Hence the two names of ’Beng&l-Fundra and 
Gauda -have a similar meaning. 83 

With this identification of the country of the 
Pundras, we may proceed to give a few references, es¬ 
pecially to their relations with the kings of southern 
and western India. We shall not enter into the ques¬ 
tion of the Pundrakas of ancient Bengal, since it has 
been so ably dealt with by Dr. Bimala Churn Law 
recently. 84 Notwithstanding the fact of the rulers of 
Vanga, Kalihga, Pundra, and Suhma being described 
in tlio Mahdbharata to be the sons of Bali, the king of 
the eastern regions," 3 it is permissible to ask whether 
they were originally of the stock to which the other 
wild tribes belonged, or whether they “ were not a 
barbarous nation, ” as Pargiter contended in his notices 
of the Pundras occurring in the same epic. Further, 
we may also question the validity of his assertion 
Yvhether they were to be placed only in the eastern 
regions and not in the south. 80 

As regards the former question, we have to rc- 
eouat here the opinion of Manu substantiated by the 
explanation given in the Mahahbarata, concerning the 
degradation of certain races from the position of K*a- 
Lriyas to that of R'lidras, which we cited while dealing 
with the Kirata.s. Whatever may be the importance to 
which the Pupdras rose in laler history, there seems 
to lie hardly any doubt that, according to classical 
opinion, they formed a branch of the larger group of 
the wild tribes, the most prominent of whom have 
figured in these pages. Like the Andhr whos© 
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giving 


-Jstory wc have deliberated^ abstained from w 
here, the Pundras were a barbarous race to start with, 
and like them they too rose to great eminence 
nation-builders in later history. 


as 


A further hint as regards the barbarous origin of 
the Pundras is to be found in the statement of the 
Markandeya Pur ana which locates them along with 
Ivevalas and Golangulas (the cow-t ailed people ) in the 
south. Far from being erroneous, as Pargiter remark¬ 
ed, 67 there is reason to believe that a branch of the 
Pundras-thc greater part of whom had no doubt made 
Bengal their home-had moved southwards much in 
the same way the other tribes had done, in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. That the Pundras 
were living near the Golangula tribe is further proved by 
the statement in the Brhatsamhitd which, while loca¬ 
ting them in the eastern regions, 88 also speaks of the 

Paimdra Goldngulah-Sriparvata-Vardhamdn&h-oa 

It is these Pundras who had migrated to the southern 
tracts and established themselves somewhere in the 
forests of the Andhra and Kalinga kingdoms, that aro 
obviously referred to in the epigraphs of the southern and 
western rulers. The Gahga king Satyavakya Konguni- 
varma (I), who had Rajamalla as his first name, is 
praised thus in theKudlur plates of king MSrasimha 
assigned to A. D. 780-•—“•••the Vauga, the Pundra, the 
Magkada and Kosala kings, and these the Xalihga, 
Andhra, Dramila kings with their allies, that were 
pierced by the weapons discharged by this king-thus 
did the people praise nis valour in the bamiya battle." w 
That the victory which Rajamal'a Satyav-ika had won 
over the Pundras was true is confirmed by a later 
record of Rajamalla II a-signed to A. D. 004, which 
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that tho Pundras were pierced in battle by the 
former. 91 

One of the Nolambavadj rulers is also credited 
with a victory over the Pundras. This was the great 
Vlra Pandya Deva, who received the name of Jaga- 
dekamalla from his overlord, the Western Calukya king 
Jagadekamalla (II) Permrna ( A. D. 1138-1150 ). Yira 
Pandya made mighty kings like those of Ganga, Ko- 
s'ala, Pundra, Parasi, Kongana (Koiikana), and others 
tremble. This is related in a record dated A. D. 
114 8. 92 

Among the Hoysala monarehs there was one 
whose designs of aggrandizement included the subjuga¬ 
tion of the Pundras. An inscription dated A. D. 
11 69 informs us that among the kings who trembled 
before Hoysala monarch Narasimha I were the Pundra 
and Andhra rulers. 93 

the LHMBaKaHNns, thb icaRNarRavaRPins, awo the 
EKapaoas 

We now come to certain tribes which have also 
to some extent contributed to the history of tho land. 
These are the Lambakarnas, the Karnapravarnas, and 
the Ekap&das. It is true that we cannot for the pre¬ 
sent establish the identity between these and the tribes 
we have already described; but at the same time it 
must be confessed that wo cannot pass over these races 
in silence, since they have moulded the destiny of 
some parts ok India to an appreciable extent. 

The existence of the.-e peculiar tribes is vouchsafed 
for by Pliny who v rites thus:—“ In other places again (in 
l;ui a ), there aro men born with long hairy tails, and of 
remarkable ,u.. uicBs of foot, while there are others 
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tit have ears so large as to cover the whole body. 
These last were the Lambakarnas of ancient India. 

In no region of India has their role been so signifi* 
cant as in the island kingdom of Ceylon. The Mdhavamso 
narrates that when one day, in the first year of his 
reign, king Ilanaga (A, D. 95-A. D. 101) had been to 
the Tissa tank, many of the Lambakarnas, who were 
an important clan in Lanka, deserted him and went 
back to the capital. When the king saw them not, he 
was wrath, and as a punishment he ordered that they 
themselves should make a road to the Mahathupa. Tie 
further commanded that they should stamp it down 
firmly, where it ran beside a tank, and set Candidas 
to be their overseers. Full of anger because of this, 
the Lambakarnas came together, took the king captive, 
imprisoned him and in his place they themselves ad¬ 
ministered the government. But king Ilanaga csoaped, 
raised an army, and gave battle to the Lambakarnas. 
They were finally beaten. The victorious king ordered 
that the Lambakarnas were to be yoked two and two 
behind one another to his triumphal car, and thus did 
he enter the capital in front of them. At the instance 
of his mother, king Ilanaga did not strike oil their 
heads but only had their noses and toes cut oil.' These 
Lambakarnas, as they are called in history cf Ceylon, 
gave that island a dynasty about which we shall not 
say anything here. 98 

The tradition of these Lambakarnas has survived 
till our own days. Even Mandoville was constrained 
to include notices of these curious people in his travels, 
lie writes that in the Indian Ocean wore “ in another 
isle ( be ) folk that have great oars and long, that hung 
down to their kneos. 07 

With the testimony of PJiny, the Mahavamxo, and 
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deville before us, it is difficult to discredit the 


inclusion of the Lambakarna-de£a as one of the fifty- 
six conventional divisions mentioned by the Hindu 
lexicographers. 88 Likewise is it not possible to dismiss 
as traditional bombast and poetical exaggeration the 
following notices found in the inscriptions of the Kar¬ 
nataka trading classes. 

It has to be admitted that evidence is not forth ¬ 
coming to show what part the Lambakarnas played 
in the history of the mainland before they migrat¬ 
ed to Ceylon. But it is permissible to assume 
that they were of the same stock to which the 
Karnapravarnas, the Astakarnas, the Ostakarnas, 
and the Naikapristas belonged. 88 Of these the Naika- 
pristas, i- e., those who had more than one back, have 
loft hardly any trace behind them. Likewise has 
history nothing to say for the present of the Astakarnas 
or the people who had eight ears. 

The traditions of the Ostakarnas, who had lips 
extended to their ears, however, remained in the 
country till the days of Mandeville. This traveller 
tells us that “in another isle (in the Indian Ocean ) be 
folk of foul fashion and shape that have the lip above 
the mouth so great, that when they sleep in the sun 
they cover all the face with that lip.” 100 

We have more definite evidence of Lho Karna- 


pravarnas or those who wrapped themselves in their 
ears. These were identical with the Enatoitai describ¬ 
ed by Megasthenes as a people who bad ears hanging 
down to their feet so that thoy could sleep upon them. 101 

The Karnapravaruas were known to India long 
before the days of Megasthenes. They are mentioned 
in the Mahab!airata on the following occasions 
Jjd numerable Karnapravaruas along with the Yangas, 
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le Kalingas, the Magadhas, and others waited at the 
gate to receive the audience of Yudhistira. They were 
told by the gate-keeper that if they could wait and bring 
good tribute, they would be admitted. Then the kings 
of those nations gave each a thousand elephants 
furnished with tusks like unto the shafts of ploughs, 
and decked with girdles made of gold and covered with 
fine blankets, and, therefore, resembling the lotus hue. 
And they were all darkish as rocks, and always musty. 
They were procured from the sides of the Kamyaka 
lakes and covered with defensive armour. 10 " The 
association of the Karnapravarnas with the Vaiigas and 
the Kalingas suggests that they were reckoned to be a 
people who hailed from the eastern regions. 

But like the other wild tribes, the Karnapravarnas 
had also made the southern tracts their home even in 
the times of the ifahdbhdratct itself. We infer this 
from the following description of Sahadeva’s conquests. 
After defeating Mainda and Dvividha in the lviskin- 
dhya region, and likewise the king of (the southern ) 
Mahismati, Sahadeva brought under subjection number¬ 
less kings of the Mlcccha tribes living on the soa coast, 
and the Nisadas and the cannibals, and even i,he 
Karnapravarnas, and those tribes called Kalamukhas, 


who were a cross between human beings and the 
Raksasas. 13 

The Kalamukhas mentioned in the MohdhJ drata 
are also referred to in the Rdmaycma. 104 These black 
faced tribes together with the Lohatnukhas or those, 
with the faces of a harsh iron-like colour v>ore 
according to Gerini, the Indo-Chinese Negritos; while 
the Karnaprftvarnas and the Ost-akarnas-the formoi >f 
whom, according to the same writer, had -ar d ips as 
wide as a sheet, and the latter «.ars ilia! rcaeled to 
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their lips, - were the tribes of Mon-Khmer and of 
hybridized Negrito stock whom the Chinese of the Han 
period called Tan-erh, or “ Drooping ears ”, and after 
whom they named the western division of Hainan in 
B. C. 110. These are the stiff hair tufted Li, the Le, 
Loi, or the Ldi of other parts of Indo-China, “whose 
ears reach down to their shoulders”, inhabiting the hill 
tracts as well as the sea shore, and Ptolemy’s cave 
dwelling Lestai. 105 

The Karnapravarna and the Lambakarnas are 
not the only two tribes whom the Greek geographers 
noticed in India and whom they classified among the 
Kiratas. There was another tribe which came under 
their observation, and it was made up of the Ekapadas. 
These are called the Okupedes, the Okypedes, the 
Sciapodae, and the Monocoli by the Greek geographers. 
They were a people who are supposed to have had only 
one foot; and who were noted for their swiftness of 
foot. 10 ® Pliny quoting Ktesias says that the latter also 
speaks of another race of men, who are known as 
Monocoli, who have only one leg but who are able to 
leap with surprising agility. The same people were 
called Sciapodae, because they were in the habit of 
lying on their backs, during the time of the extreme 
heat, and protect themselves from the suu by the 
shade of their feet. These people, Ktesias says, dwell 
not very far from the Troglodytae (dwellers in caves). 107 

Once again wo may revert to the age of the 
Alahdhh'lrata in order to confirm the statements of the 
Greek writers and of the composers of asanas whom 
we shall presently cite. Among tho numerous princes 
oud chi of to ins who came to tho court of Yudhistira to 
pay him homage, were tribes who hailed from different 
regions. Homo possessed two eyes, some three, and 
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ie whose eyes were on their foreheads and those 
also .called Ausnikas, and Nisiidas, and Rornakas, and 
some that were cannibals, and many possessing only 
one leg. These stood at the gate being refused 
permission to enter. And then they brought as 
tribute ten thousand asses of diverse hues and black 
necks and huge bodies and great speed and much doci¬ 
lity and celebrated all over the world. These asses, 
we may add, were all from the coast of Vankhu. 108 

The same epic gives us another name of the Eka- 
padas while describing the southern conquests of Saha- 
deva. Aftor conquering the Kalamukhas, the whole 
of the Cole mountains, Surabhipattana, the Copper 
Island, and the mountain called Ramaka, he subjugat¬ 
ed the king Timingala and then conquered a v'ild tribe 
known by the name of the Keraka and who were men 
with only one leg. 109 

The Markandeya Purdnw locates the Ekapadas, 
whom it wrongly calls Ekapadapas, between the Tamra- 
liptas and the Vardhamanas. 110 In another connection 
it mentions them after AnnadSrakas and before lie 
Khas'as. And the same work places them in the Tor¬ 
toise’s north-east foot. 111 

The Brhatsamhitd confirms the evidence of the 
earlier writers as regards the existence of the Eka¬ 
padas. According to it, they lived in the eastern 
division. 118 


Mandeville has something to say about them too. 
In the Indian Ocean, ho wnites, is an island vilh folk 
that have horse’s feet. “And they be so strong and 
mighty, and swift runnors; for they take wild beasts 
while running, and eat them.” 113 

The same traveller has nn account of another 
people. Those were the inhabitants of an island 
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which he calls Dondun. Here were folk, writes Man* 
deville, “ of great stature. And they be hideous for to 
look upon. And they have but one eye, and that is 
in the middle of the front. And they eat nothing but 
raw flesh and raw fish.” 114 


We have just seen how among the people and princes 
who came to the court of Yudhistira, there were some 
who had eyes on their foreheads. The Markandeya 
Purdna too mentions the Ekaksanas, or the one-eyed 
people, after the Kalas and before the Vaji-Kes'as. 11 '’ 

Inscriptional evidence ranging from the middle of 
the eleventh century to the end of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury A. D. confirms the existence of such tribes. 
One of the most enterprising people of India were the 
VIra Banajas who, as is related in an inscription dated 
A. D. 1050, travelled through the countries of the 
F.kapadas, Parasa, Ncpala, Lambakarnas, S'trirajya, 
Golamukha, and others. 11 '’' Gunda Dandadhipa, the 
great general of the Yijayanagara king Harihara II, 
is reputed to have conquered many countries among 
which were those of the Kakamukhas, Ekap&das, 
Golamukhas, and others. The record which gives us 
these and other details is dated about A. D. 1397. 117 


THE YHKSaS AND THE KINNHRftS 

In a certain sense more celebrated than any of 
[ hose mentioned above were two tribes who have appear¬ 
ed conspicuosly in Hindu as well as in Buddhist litera¬ 
ture. Tt would be futile to enter into a detailed descrip- 
ion of the activities of these two tribes-the Yak?as 
ind the Kinnaras- as given in the Buddhist or Hindu 
accounts, in a short survey of the wild tribes like this. 
For our purpose we may note the grounds on which 
their identity wltl the nr.»miucnt tribes who form the 
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ume subject of this treatise- the Kiratas and others- 
may be said to rest. And we may adduce such of the 
references to the Yaksas and the Kinnaras which are 
found in Hindu and Buddhist literature, meagre as 
they will appear to be, in order to complete the picture 
of some of the most well known wild tribes in Indian 
history. 

The term Kirata includes, as we have already seen, 
the Khambu, Limbu, and Yakha tribes. 118 Further, 
it was noted that among the Aryan janapadas were 
included tho abodes of the Yaksas, the Kinnaras, the 
Pulindas, and the Kiratas in the Matsya Parana . 11U 
Their country, as will be presently narrated, was in the 
beautiful region of Kasmir. These considerations arc 
enough to justify our inclusion under the designation of 
wild tribes the Yaksas and the Kinnaras who, however 
much they may have been glorified in literature, seem 
to have been essentially of the stock to which the 
Bedars, the S'abaras, and tho Kiratas belonged. Wo 
shall give a few examples of the great importance to 
which tho Yaksas rose in Hindu and Buddhist thought. 
The Yaksas have been immortalized in the Dhagavat 
Oita where the Lord Krsna says that of tho Rudras, 
He is S'ankara, of the Yaksas and Rakaasas, the Lord 
of Wealth (lvubera), of the Yasus, Pavaka, and of the 
mountains, Meru. 130 On the Lord_revealing His mar¬ 
vellous forms, hosts of Rudras, Adityas, Yasus, and 
SSdhyas, Vis've-Devas, and As'vins, Maruts, Usma- 
pas, Gandharvas, Yaksas, Asuras and Siddlns, as 
Arjuna ext laimed, were looking at Him, all quilt 
astounded. 121 

To whom the Yaksas were adorable i; told by (bo 
Lord in his explanation of the three cl.. :-os of men .md 
tho s'raddhtJ peculiar to each:— Tho sdttvio men v, orslup 
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Devas , the rdjasic, the Yaksas and the Raksasa; 
the others, the tamasic men, the Pretas and the hosts 
of Bhutas. 122 


These notices of the Yak?as in the Bhagavat Gild 
do not by any means exhaust the references to these 
celebrated beings in Hindu literature. Neither do the 
following selected from the Buddhist literature. That 
we may have some idea of the importance of the Yak¬ 
sas in Buddhist literature, we may give a few instances 
of Yaksas figuring as prominent factors in Buddhist 
history. The Yaksas, according to the Buddhists, 
were demons who are frequently represented as eating 
human flesh. They were capable of assuming different 
shapes and of moving in the air. 123 

The Jdtakas contain allusions to the nature and 
habits of the Yaksas. The Vidhurapandita Jdtaka 
describes a Yakkha called Punnaka, who, disguised as 
a Brahman youth, carried off the Great Being. The 
same Yakkha changed himself into a lion, an elephant, 
and a ndga. m 

When the Yakkha wishing to slay the Boddhisatta, 
as narrated in the Ayakuta Jdtaka , stood at the bed’s 
head of the Boddhisatta, the throne of S'akka mani¬ 
fested signs of heat. After considering the matter, 
the god discovered the cause and grasping the 
thunderbolt in his hand, came and stood over the 
Yakkha. The latter did not kill the Boddhisatta for 
fear of S'akka 125 

In the Jagadissa Jdtaka we are informed that 
the eyes of the; Yakkhas, like those of other ogres, are 
red and do not wink. They cast no shadow' and are 
free from all foar. 1 " 

A male Yakkha falls in love with the beautiful 
q'u-cn Sambula, wife of the lopor king Sotthisena. An d 
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Scmbula -Tataha, winch gives us these details, des¬ 


cribes the Yakkha as seizing her by the hand and 


threatening her with the words- 'Unless you obey my 
words, I will eat you alive.” 127 A certain Yakkha^ is 
described in the Dhonasdka Jdtaha as coming from his 
watch-tower and tearing off the right eye of king Utah- 
madatta’s son. 129 When the Boddhisatta was leading 
a caravan through a forest, as is narrated in the bum 
biya Jdtaha , a certain Yakkha named t-rumbiya strew¬ 
ed leaves on a spot in the middle Df the forest, and 
dropping some pieces of honey, covered them with 
deadly poison, and himself wandered all about the load, 


pretending to tap the trees, as if ho were looking for 

. 1 __* i « /vl. i l- 


honey. In their ignorance, the men mistook it for 
honey, ate it and died. 1 "' 

The Mahdvamso confirms the evil nature of the 


Yak?as as given in the Jdtaha stories. In the reign of 
king Sirisaugabodhi, a Yakkha named Ratakkhi ( red¬ 
eye 0 ) made red the eyes of the. people. If tho people 
did but see one another and did not spoak of the red¬ 


ness of the eyes, they, died forthwith. And the 
Yakkha devoured them without fear. 130 This was ovi- 
dontly the worst featuro of the Yaksas. The queen- 
consort of king Brahmadatta of Benares, as the Pa- 
dakusalamanava Jdtaha relates, becamo after bci d< ath 
a female Yakkha with the face of a horse, because of 
her sins. She devoured men who frequented tbe road 
leading from the eastern to the western bordei. 

The Mahdvamso also contains accounts of Yaksas 


who could transform themselves into different beings, 
Vi jay a vanquished a YakkhinI who, disguised as a 
woman hermit, hurled all his seven hundred follower:- 
into a chasm : 32 Later on this \akkhinl, boiug still 
unable to overcome him, transformed herself into a 
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ely maiden and became his wife . 133 In the story 
the adventures of king Pandukabhya, we have 
Yakkhim who transformed herself into a mare with 
white body and red feet . 137 

The Yaksas, therefore, moulded the destiny 
Ceylon. The Mahdvamso contains further allusions 
their chief city and their activities in Ceylon. We are 
told in that chronicle that as a great sacrifice by 
Kassapa of Uruvela ( i. e., Buddha..Graya ) was near at 
hand, the Conqueror, In the ninth month of his Bu- 
ddhahood of the fui moon of Phussa, himself set forth 
for the isle of Lanka, to win over that land for the 
faith. For it was known to the Cohqueror as a place 
where his doctrine should ( thereafter ) shine in glory ; 
and ( he knew that) from Lanka, filled as it was with 
Yakkhas, they must first be driven out. And he also 
knew that in the midst of Lahlca, on the fair river 
bank, in the delightful Mahanagstjearden, three yoji 
wide, the ( customary ) meeting place for the Yakkhas, 
there was a great gathering of ( all) the Yakkhas dwell¬ 
ing in that island. The Blessed One w T ent there, 
struck terror in their hearts by rain, storm, darkness, 
etc., but released them from fear . 133 The Yakkha city 
in Lanka was called Sirlsavatthu . 130 

But, according to Buddnut conceptions, the Yak¬ 
khas were not altogetln r de void of virtues. Thus in the 
Dh mrnddhamma I'uttu. wo arc told that when 

the Boddhisatta was a great. Yakkha named Dhamma 
with supernatural power, ho had compassion on all the 
world, lie was ongngod i i performing virtuous deeds. 


Surrounded by ins followers, 1 l to go from place 
to place. A miserly ( mean ) '’akkha committing ton 
evil deed: , also used Lu go from place lo place with his 
$ 9 ] low ore. Those two were tucrui. to each other. 
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their cars collided while going in opposite direc¬ 
tions. It resulted in a quarrel between the two as 
regards the right of crossing the road. If Dhamma 
(only) grew angry with his enemy, or if he had broken 
his meritorious deeds, he could have turned his enemy 
with all his followers into particles ( of ashes ). But m 
order to protect his slid, he controlled himsek and 
along with his followers allowed his enemy to go along 
the path. As his rival with his followers was, however, 
crossing the road, the earth opened wide and swallow¬ 
ed them up. 13T 

The allusions to the Yaksas as given in the Mahu- 
vamso would lead one to suppose that they were 
natives only of the island of Ceylon. But this does 
not seem to be the case at all. From the Mahcivamso 
itself we learn that they were confined to the Hima¬ 
layan regions as well. The Rajataranginl confirms 
this, while the works of Kalidasa and Abhinava Pafiipa 
bring them to the Vindhyau tracts in the sixth and 
tenth centuries of the Christian era. 

A definite reference to the Himalayan habitat 
of the Yaksas is found in the Ayaku{a Jdtakci which 
narrates that when tho Boddhisatta seeing that 
men were addicted to animal sacrifices, proclaimed 
by beat of drum that no living creature was to bo 
put to death, the Yakkhas living in the Himalayas 
became angry at the Boddhisatta for cheating them 
of their offering. They then called together an 
assembly of their tribes and sent forth a certain 
savage Yakkha to slay the Boddhisatta. This 
Yakkha took a huge blu ing mass of iron a- big as tho 
dome of a house, and wi- uing to strike a doadb blow 
immediately after the mid-watch, came and stood at 
the bed’s head of the Boddhisatta. But, as narrated 
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ve, S'akka frightened him and drove him away. 135 
The Rdjataranginl of Kalhana also locates the 
Yaksas on the Himalayas, especially in Ivas'mir. In 
the legend of king Damodara Suda II it is said that he 
endeavoured to get long stone-lined dykes built in his 
country by the Yaksas, in order to guard against 
inundations. 139 


Referring to the rise of Hinduism in Kas'mir, Kal¬ 
hana informs us that as the first Candradeva had stop¬ 
ped the plague of the Yaksas, so the second ( of that 
name ) brought to an end in that land the intolerable 
plague of the Bhiksus. 140 

Mihirakula’s name is also associated with the Yak¬ 
sas in the following context in the same work. When 
ho was diverting the water of the river called Candra- 
kulya, a rock in its middle, which could not be moved, 
impeded the work. Then Mihirakula performed a 
penance and was told in a dream by the gods that a 
powerful Yakf?a, who observed the vow of chastity, 
Jived in that rock; and that it could be removed only 
when touched by a chaste woman. It is interesting to 
observe that a potter’s wife named Candravatl alone 
could remove it. 141 

(if Pravarasena II it is said in the same historical 
narrative that he discovered the measuring line which 
the Vetiila ( Raksasa) had laid down at the village 
S'5ritaka, where the goddess S'arika and the Yaksa 
demon Attn. resided. 142 

The fact of the Yaksas having made Kas'mir thoir 
home in the north and Ceylon in the south being thus 
confirmed by Hindu and Buddhist sources, it remains 
to he seen whether there is any evidenco of their hav¬ 
ing occupied tho Vindhya regions as well. In the 
celebrated lyric piece Mcyhadiita, the Yaksa who is 
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condemned by his master Kubera, takes up his abode 
on Rsmagiri in the Yindhya mountains. 153 In the 
Meghaduta we have another example of a Yaksa being 
raised to the highest pinnacle of poetical glory in Hindu 
literature. 

On many occasions the Yaksas appear on the 
scene in the Das'dkumdraearita. The queen \asu- 
matl is presented with an infant boy by a Yaksa girl 
named Tiiravali. With the consent of the king of the 
Yaksas, she had given the boy to the queen, so that 
he might serve her son Rajavabana. Who and where 
this king of the Yaksas was, we cannot make out. But 
the incident seems to have taken place in the forests of 
the Vindhyas. 144 In other passages, Dandin portrays 
the Yaksas as evil spirits. 14 * 

Abhinava Parirpa introduces a Yaksa king in the 
forest of the Vindhyas. 140 

The Yaksas have often been ushered in history 
and literature along with another people-the Kinnaras. 
Like the Yaksas they too have been represented in 
Hindu mythology as attendants on Kubera. They are 
not unknown to Buddhist literature. The Great Being 
gathered fruit with a band of Kinnaras, on the moun¬ 
tains, and returned at evening time home, as is narrat¬ 
ed in the Sdma Jdtaka. ul 

The characteristic feature of the Kinnaras as 
given in Hindu literature, viz., that of being celestial 
musicians, is also mentioned in the Jdhtkas. In the 
2’akkariya Jdtaka it is related that a hunter while 
up in the regions of the Himalayas, by some means or 
other captured a brace of supernatural beings, a nymph 
and her husband, and then took them as a present to 
the king. It was then that the iiuntoi related that the 
captured creatures could sing with a honey void' and 
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thee delightfully, and that no man could sing or 
dance so beautifully as they could. 148 A Barhut re¬ 
lief strikingly illustrates this scene from the Takkariya 


Jdtaka, and incidentally justifies our inclusion of the 
Kinnaras among the Kiratas, some tribes akin to whom, 
under the appellation of Parna-S'abaras, wore leaves. 
This relief in the Barhut Stupa depicts the Kinnara 
couple mentioned above, in front of the king, up to 
thei” knees and wearing leaves of trees round the 
body. 149 

The Kinnaras were sweet creatures. The Atta- 
saclda Jdtaka speaks of a pair of Kinnaras who plucked 
and decked themselves with many flowers of choice 
hue and scent, and never noticed that the sun was 
setting and that darkness was falling as they were 
descending a bill. 15 " 

The Jatakas also represent the Kinnaras as fairies 
and elves. One such Kinnara was Itahavati who 
dwelt in a tree. She was married to a Brahmana 
hermit named Vaccha, as is told in the Mahd TJm- 


magga Jdtaka}'’ 1 

The Carida Kinnara Jdtaka contains picturesque 
details regarding th§ location of the Kinnaras and 
their sportive habits. Once while king Brahmadatta 
was ruling at Benares, the Boddhisatta was born as a 
Kinnara on the Himalayas. His wife was named 
Canda. These two Kinnaras dwelt on a mountain top 
called Candapabbata. The king Brahmadatta entrust¬ 
ing ihe caro of his government over to the charge of 
bis ministers, wearing two yellow robes, and taking 
with him five wee pons, left his capital and entered the 
regions of the Ilimalavas. There he lived on the llesh 
ut Uiu deer. Following the course of a rivulet, he 
a-eolid 1 I the Candapabbata. 
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Now, the Kinnaras who dwelt on this mountain 
were accustomed to descend to the lower plains 
only in summer and not in the rainy season. ( At 
such a time ) Cauda Kinnara and his wife Canda, 
anointing themselves with sandal wood paste, eating 
the pollen of flowers, attiring themselves in ap¬ 
parel made of flowers, swinging on creeper sing¬ 
ing sweetly, came to that same rivulet which king 
Brahmadatfca had reached. There they sported in 
water scattering flowers around. Again wearing flower 
gauze, they prepared a couch of flowers on the silvery 
sands of the river. Then taking a bamboo flute, they 
took their seat on the flowery couch. Cauda Kinnara 
began to play on the flute and sang sweetly ( too ). 

At this Canda manipulating her hands, danced at a 
little distance from him. It was at this juncture that 
king Brahmadatta, falling in love with Canda, deter¬ 
mined to kill her husband, in order to win her for him¬ 
self. In the advice which S'akka, who had come to 
the scene having been invoked by Canda, gave her, 
when she lay pierced by a shaft from the quiver of the 
king, almost on the point of dying, viz., that thev-tho 
Kinnaras-should never leave their mountain homes 1 ' 2 
and tread the path of men-,we have an explanation of 
the fact of the Kinnaras having been confined only to 
the poetic regions of the Himalayas and of their ab¬ 
sence in general in the world of men. 

It is very interesting to mention here the happy 
discovery by Professor Jitondra Nath Banerjce of a 
Gandhara relief in the Indian Museum it Calcutta, 

■ epresenting a version of the same Cauda Kinnara 
Jdtctka and showing the Kinnara couple as two ordinary 
human beings clothed in heavy drapery peculiar to the 
locality ( viz., the Bwat Valley in the Nortl’ Western 
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'ronticr from which place : this fragmentary relief 

hails ). 153 ' 

That the Hindu authors also associated the 


Himalayan regions with the Kinnaras is proved by the 
statements in the Meghaduta and the Kadambari. In 
the former Kalidasa writes thus while describing the 
snow clad Himalayas which the Cloud had to visit:— 
There the bamboos, as they are filled with the wind, 
produce pleasing sounds while the victory over 
Tripura is sung in chorus by the wives of the Kinnaras: 
if your thunder, then, resounding in the caves, will bo 
as deep as the sound of the tabor, the apparatus of 
S'iva’s concert there will surely be complete . 154 Then, 
again, the Kinnaras are introduced in the city of 
Kubera, Alalia, thus:— Where lovers, having inexhaus¬ 
tible treasure in their houses and accompanied by 
celestial damsels, the best courtezans, enjoy every day 
holding conversations in the outer garden called 
Vaibharaja, in company with the Kinnaras having a 
melodious voice and singing loudly the glory of 


Kubera. 155 

We have already remarked how Kalidasa, while 
dealing v.ith the expeditions of Raghu and the northe rn 
habitat of the Kinnaras, describes the Kinnaras living 
on the Himalayas. Together with the Utsavasahkotas 
they were conquered by Ragbu. 

JBiina’s evidence seems to confirm that of his 
predecessors in regard to the northern home of the 
Kinnaras. Makaavcta tells Candrapida that Hemakuta 
was pleasant, the royal city of Citraratka marvellous, 
be Kinnara country curious, the Gandharva world 
beautiful, and Kadambari noble and generous of 


heart . 151 
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46- ManUy X. 22-37. On their origin, read, Fleet, ibid , 
Intr- pp- 1B5- In Buddhist literature they are represented as a 
ruling race- Cowell, Jatakas , III- P- 1- On their Persian af¬ 
finities, read IA, XXXVII, p- 78, seq- ; on their Tibetan affini- 
tu r , read IA- XXXII- pp- 233-6- Bead also Mr- S- Chakravarty's 
pertinent remarks on their non-Ksafcriya origin, IRQ - IX. pp- 
439-^47- 

47- Batujhayana, Dharmasutra, I- 1, 32 ; Jayaswal, ABOBI , 

p. 53- Bead also Jayaswal’s History of Indio., p. 115. 

48. On the expression svayam magadlm Jculam applied to 
Candragupta, read Kaumudimaliotsava , pp. 10, 30 edited by 
;j. B. Kavi and S.K- B- Sasfcri, Madras, 1929; Jayaswal ABOBI , 
XII. ibid- 

49- Fleet, ibid , III* p- 293- Bead also Mu/.umdar, El - XL 

pp. 103-4- 

50- IA. VIIL pp. 278-9, 283, seq; XXII. p. 188; Manual 

of the Salem Dt. II* pp. 360, 364; JBAS (XS) 

XVII* p- 203; Fleet, ibid, p- 293. 


51. FI ibid; Tiombc.y < Gazetteer , I. P- I* pp. 326-27. On 
Herat's supi -.siLions concerning Udayacandra and Nandivarma, 
read Lis Studies to Paiiava History, pp. 58-59- Madras, 1933. 
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Muhin. Tlurpruqrul Rnsbri f JASD for 1002* pp. 2-7; N- 
N. Vasu, Modern Buddhim and its Followers in Orissa Intr. 


p. 15; Smith, ESI pp. 400, 403, n. (l); R. G. Basak, EL 
XII. p. 38. 


53. Wilson, Mackenzie Collection, I. pp* exx, cxxiv; Rice, 
Mysore Inserp. Intr - pp. lii-liv. 

54. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India , II* pp. 
328 seq*; Taylor Cat . Raisonee-> III. p. 466; Sewell, Lists of 
Antiquarian Remains in the Madras Presidency . I. P, 172. W e 
do not know in what manner ohey were connected with the 
Ycrkalas, another jungle tribe mentioned in I A. IX. p. 210. 

65* EC- II. Intr. p* 18, n* (7); EC- VI. Ed. 147* p* 28. 
Rice identified Marasingha with one of the chieftains of the west 
of the Chitaldroog district* If so, he mnst himself, as we shall, 
narrate in a subsequent chapter, have been a Bedar. 


56* Pampa Rdmayana , IV. vy. 37-8, pp. 82-80. 

57* Aiyangar } The Sources of Vijayanagara History t pp- 91 
98. Madras, 1919. Cf Somauatha, VySsayogicaritam, Intr* 
p. cx- ( Ed. Venkoba Rao, Bangalore ). 

57 ( a ) Rice, Mysore and Coorg, Map. 

57 ( b ) S'ivattatvaratnalcara. The Sources , p. 199. 

58. Lihganna, Keiafi Nripa Vij ay a, India Office Ms* Copy, 
pp. 13~4. Dr. R. Shama Sastry’s edition of the same work is 
unfortunately inaccessible to me just as I am writing this book. 
B. A. S. 


59. Anus'Usona Parva, XIY* p. 62. 

GO- iV 61. PatnpU Enmity ana, VIII. v. 14, pp. 269, 121. 

62. Ibid , IV. v. 10, p. 98. 

63. EC- II. py». 19, 120. ( 1st ed- ) See above note 55. 

64. Mysore Archaeological Report for 1013-4, p. G. 

05. Jaina Sutras, Bk. II. pn. 3G6 7. ( SBE. Vol XLV. ) 
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The Bedars 

1. JBAS for 1929, pp. 363-4. Enthoven writes Berads 
which is evidently an error for Bedars. B.A.S. 

2. Bose, Castes And Tribes of the Panjab, L p* 345- 

3. Taylor, Catalogue Baisonnee, IIL pp. 398, 409 ; Wilson 
Glossary of Indian Terms , p* 70. This error may be 
traced to Buchanan, A Journey from Madras, etc • I. pp* 

‘ 353-60. ( London, 1807 )• 

4. Taylor, ibid pp. 430-1 • 

5. Ibid, p. 398. 

6. Sewell, Lists of Antiquarian Remains. I p* 148. 

7. Crdle CJiinglepiit District Manual , p. 438 ; Sewell, ibid , 
p. 165. 

8* Taylor,' ibid, pp. 430-1, op* cit. 

9. Beud Sale tore, Social and Political life in the T ijaya- 

nagara Empire, II* pp. 38* 49. 

10. Sewell, ibid, I. pp. 155, 157, 162, 16), and 191 ; Crole, 
ibid, pp* 88, 178, 229. 

11 & 12. Sewell, ibid, pp- 149, 177. 

13 & 14- Tayl r, ibid, pp. 397, 695. 

If?. On the Bailers, read Taylor, Ibid , pp. 385-6. Relevant 
portions of Thurston’s Castes and Tribes in Southern 
India may alRO be read with profit. See also Local 
Records, LIII* p- 209. 

16-13- Taylor, ibid, pp. 464*5, 471. 

19. Ibid, p. 229- 

20 Cunningham, Ancic'vl Geography of India, pp* 508-9; 
I A, VI. p. 127. u* 

Ll ,v 22 S-tbha Lana, XXX* pp. 85-6. 

23. hliJama Parva, IX- p. 32. 
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Geiger-Bode, Mahavamso, p. 14, md ibid, n. 2- For 
further notices of the Mallas, read Pargiter, MarTcandeya Pur ana 
pp. 330, and ibid, n.', Bislcy, Castes and Tribes of Bengal) II. pp. 
51, GG; Oppcrt, Madras Journal of Literature and Science for 
188G, p. 46 seq. Dr. B. G. Law, Ksatriya Clans in Buddhist India, 
pp. 162-180. ( Calcutta-Simla, 1922 ) On the defeat of gsura 
Malla-from whom is derived the word Hallari, Malaliari (Mailar?)- 
read, Bombay Gazetteer, II. p* 243. 


25- 

M alavilcagnimitra, v. 10, p. 147. ( bombay, 1889.) 


26. 

Kavichantc, II. p* 426. ( rov. ed. 1924 )• 



27. 

Ibid, p. 199. ( 1st ed. ) Seo also ibid, pp. 247-48, 

342. 


Siddhalinga-yogi calls them in circa 1600 

S'abaras* 

Ibid, 


pp. 323-4. 



28. 

Mysore Archaeological Bcport for 1928, p. 

■ 91. 


29. 

Ibid, for 1923, p- 83. 



30. 

EC. VIII. Sb- 240, p. 37- 



31 & 32. Ibid, Sb. 202, Sb. 203, p. 32- 



33. 

EC- IV. Ng. 23, p.117. 



34. 

Fleet, Dyn. Kan. Dist. p. 43. Eice Mysore and Coon., 


p. 73. 



35. 

EG. VIII- Sb. 184, pp. 29-30. 



30 

& 37. Ibid, Sa. 108 and Sa. 109 ( bis ), pp 

. 113-4. 


38. 

Fleet, ibid , p. 45. 



39. 

EG. VII Sk. 85, pp. 57-8. 



40. 

There is a Birmtna Deva in the line of 

the Kadambai. 


He was the father of Boppa Deva- Bice, Mys. and 

C'jorg* 


P, 28. 



41- 

Mysore Archl, lie port for 10U7, p. 122. 



42 

Fleet, ibid, p. 49; Eice, ibid, p. 73. 



43. 

EG. VII- Sk. 205, pp. 128. text, p. 29J. 



44. 

Eioe» Mysore Inscriptions, pp> 173-4. 



45. 

EC- VII. Sk. 115- p. 85. 



46. 

Ibid, HI. 05. p. 172. 
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& 40. EC. VIII. Sb. 7, & Sb- 12, pp- 2. 3. 
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•THE \VILD TBIBES IN INDIAN HISTOBY 

Ibid , Sb. 175 & 176, p. 25- We do not know whether 
this Madasale Kalarasa was the same Kalarasa mentioned 
in A. D- 1115. 

EC* VII. Sk. 78, p. 56- 
EC* VIII* Sb. G, p. 2. 



52. EC* VII- Sk. 75, p. 5C- 

53. EC* VIII. Sb. 249, p 39. 


54. Das'akumaraccirita, LJcch- III. p 104* 

55. JASB , XL., 347-388; Bead also Opperb, Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science for 1866 , p* 112, ns- 71 & 72; 
IA* IV . pp. 336-8- 


56. They were noticed in the south along with the Minavars 
( Minas ) by Ptolemy in A> D. 140* See Smith, EEI t 
p. 439. 

57* Bice says they were Geras. EG* IX* Intr. pp. 16, 18. 
Admitting that the Ceras had a bow cn their standard, we 
cannot understand how the statements referring to their complete 
destruction and to their having been driven to the jungles can 
bo justified ii they had been only a people who belonged to the 
ancient Cera nation. 


58. EC. IX. Dv- 75, pp. 83-4. 

59. EC* X. Sd. 66, p. 187. 

60. Ibid, Kb 149 ( a ), p. 52. 

61. EC. III. Nj. 29, p. 98, TN. 7, p. 70, TN. 71. p. 82. 

62. EC IX. Nl. 3, p. 30, Kn. 12, p. 122. 

63. Bice, Mysore Gazetteer , I- p. 311. 

Cl « 65. Forbes, Bus Mala, pp. 40-41. 43. ( 1878 ). 

66 & 67» Bird, Hi&h ry of Gujarat , pp. 139-40. Forbes 
says that the date of the foundation of Patan 
was A* D. 746. Bus Mala, pp 28-30. 

68. Sewell, A Forgotten Empire-Vijayanagar , p. 299, n-(l). 
69* Sale' <lc, Social and Political Life *, I- pp. 83-89- 
70. Forbe:, ibid , p. 136, 
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NOTES 



72. 

73 


<SL 


Tod, Annals of Raj as than > I. Ch. II. pp. 121, 233 seq.; 
1A . XV- p- 275, n-; Fleet, Cur. Insrept• Ind• III. p- 186, 
n. ( 1 > 

Read, IA. IV. pp. 33G-8 for a fuller account. 

& 74. Rice, Mysore and Coorg • pp. 85-6- In My Insc. p- 
XLV Rico conjectures circa A. D. 894 to be tbe 


date of the capture of Talakad by the Colas. 

75. Rice, Coorg Inscriptions, p. 5* ( 1886 )• 

76. Ibid, p. 7- The identification of these Four Malepas is 
a difficult question. Rice has conflicting accounts to give on the 
subject. In his earlier vtork-Mysorc Inscripitons-he -writes the 
following:—That during the long time which followed the 
capture of Talakad by the Colas till the rise to power of the 
Hoysalas ( vis-, from A- D. 1004 till A. D- 1116 )- which Rice 
reckoned to be 200 years ! — nine brothers called Nava 
DannSyakas set up their principality in the Bettadakote on the 
Gop&laswSmi Hill ( to the south west of Gundalpet taluka ) in the 
south of "Mysore- The chief of the nine brothers was Perumfde 
Dannayaka. Four brothers led by Bluma Dannayaka quarrelled 
with tho rest of tbe five and set up a separate principality at 
Nagarapura ( NaSjangud) and Ratnapuri ( Hedatale ). Somo 
time later they returned to attack Bettadakote which fell by a 
stratagem into their hands after a siego of three years. Tho 
defence of the citadel had been entrirstod to Manca Dannayaka 
who, seeing the fall of the fort, mounted on a horse, leaped down 
tho hill and was killed. The four victorious brothers placing a 
junior member of the family over the government of Bettadakote, 
set forth on their conquests in the course of which they penetrat¬ 
ed as far as Goa in the north, Davasibetta ( the southern point 
of Coorg ) in the south, Bisulo Ghat (in the north-west of 
Coorg) in the west, and Saty amangalarn (on the Bha-.Snl in 
Coimbatore ) in the east* These were the Male Rajas or Hill 
Chiefs and tho Malepar whom tho Hoysalas claimed to 1 ive 
subdued* Mysore Inscriptions Intr* pp. I .XI VI-LXXV1I* 
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Bice contradicts himself in his account of the same 
chieftains as given in his Mysore and Coorcj from the Inscrip¬ 
tions • While tracing the history of the Padinalkim&d, he 
mentions a Sihgeya Dannayaka as one of the rulers of the 
principality in A- D. 1318* “ Descendants from these were the 

Nava Dannayakas of tradition, nine brothers, identified with 
Bettadakote, the fort on the Gopalaswami hill, the chief of whom 
was Perumal-dannayaka. ” And then Rice gives the story we 
have enumerated above. Mysore and Coorg pp. 153-4. 


Now, the source of information for both these statements-^., 
that the Nava Dannayakas were the ancestors of the ruler Sihgeya 
Dannayaka and that they were the descendants of that rnler-is 
tradition. Of these two assertions we are inclined to accept 
the former as valid. The Nava Dannayakas were anterior to 
Madhava Dannayaka, the grandfather of Sihgeya Dannayaka, on 
the following grounds:— 

(a) Wa cannot conceive of nine brothers conquering that 
wide stretch of territory represented by Goa in the north and 
Devasibetta in the south in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
without coming into conflict with the five famous brothers-Hari - 
hara» Bukka, Marapa, Muidapa and Kampina-the founders of the 
great Vijayanagara Empire. The history of the conquests of 
these brothers makes no mention of the nino brothers. There¬ 
fore, the latter could only have belonged to an earlier age. 

* 

( b ) If the Nava Dannayakas had really belonged to the four¬ 
teenth c: ibury, we cannot explain one significant title which tho 
Hoyeala-s appended when they ro3o to power in tho eleventh 
century, viz., Malcparol Gan dan, which was one of tho most 
fciruificanb birudus of the IToysala rulers. 

{ c) Finally, we know that in A. D. 977 tlwrj existed Four 
Malepas. This statement agrees admirably with the statement 
of ♦ * aditipn that long ago t-hero were four brothers-Lho Pour 
Dairy;yukas wlios dee Is have been eulogized in tradition. 
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These considerations compel us, therefore, to assign the Nava 


Dannayakas to the last quarter of the tenth century A- D. 


77. 

Rice, Mysore ajid Coorg •* pp. 86, 95; EG* III* TN. 

44, 


p. 76, text, p. 222. 


78. 

EG. VII. Sk. 136, pp. 102 3* 


79. 

Ibid , Sk. 99. p. 66. 


80. 

Ibid , Sk. 99* pp. 68, test, p. 187* 


81. 

Fleet, Dyn.' Kan . Dist , p. 65* 


82. 

Rice, ibid- p. 94* 


83- 

Rice, Coorg Inscr • p. 11. EG* VI. Intr» p. 14# 


84- 

Rice, Mysore and Coorg *, pp- 66, 142, 


85. 

For the story of how they cime to be called Poy-Salas 


or Hoy-Silas, read, Rice, ibid, p. 95. 


80- 

Ibid, pp- 66, 95. 


87. 

0;i Nrpa Kama, read, ibidt p. 97- 


68. 

EC. VI. Kd. 22. p. 5. 


89. 

EC. IV- Kr. 49, p. 107. 


90. 

EC. VI. Kd- 2, p. 1. 


91. 

On the extent of his kingdom, read. Rice, Mysore 

and 


Coorg -, p* 98. 


92. 

EC. III. Ml. 21, pp. 59, text. p. 177. 


93. 

EC. V. Bl- 58, p- 57. 


94. 

EC- III. Sr. 74, p- 25. 


95. 

Ibid, TN. 31, p- 73. 


9G. 

EC. VII. Sh. 5, p- 10; EG. IV. Ng. 29, p- 118. 


97. 

EC- Ill- Md. 121, p. 53; TN. 97, p- 86, text, p. 269- 


98. 

Ibid, TN- 97, p. 80; E0- IV. Ch- 13, p. 2;Gu. 69. p. 

48. 

99. 

EC. II. No. 66, p- 142 ( 1st od. ). 


100- 

EC- IV. Ng. 32, p. 120, text, p. 341. 


101. 

EC- VI- Kd. 149, p. 29. 


102. 

Rice, Mysore Inscrp- p., 329. 
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103. Mysore Arch . Report for 1916, p- 53. The name Malepa 
is met with so la to as A* D* 1722 when the Mysore ruler Cikka 
Bevendra is said ‘to have defeated a great many enemies among 
whom were the Malepas ( Malegas ) od the west coast. EC. III. 
Sr. 64, p. 20. 

104* EC. VII. Sk. 214, p. 129. 

105. Ibid , Ci* 37, p. 184. 

106. EC. VI* Kd. 148, p. 28. 

107. Ibid, Tk. 84, p. 121. 

108. EC. VII. HI. 48, p. 169. The hill chiefs of tho north 
have also figured in tho history of the Panjab. Bead 
Irvine, Later Mughals , I. p. 84 seq. 

109. EG. VII. Gi. 53, p. 188. 

110. EC. VI* Tk. 55, p. 113-4. On Sameya-patra, read, 
Saletore, Social and Political Life ., I. pp 171, 173, and 
173, n. (2). 

111. EC. XI. Dg. 38, p. 47. 

112. Sewell, A Forg. Empire , p. 22, n. 

113* EC. VIII. Nr. 29, pp. 131-2. Seo also Saletore, ibid , 
I. pp. 306, 319. 

114. Mys * Arch • Bept- for 1925, pp. 14-5; Saletore, ibid, II. 
p. 54, n. ( 6 ). 

116. Saletore, ibid, II. pp. 195-6. On the Bedars in the 
history of tho village organization of Bettadapura, read 
Mys. Arck . Report for 1925, p. 14. 

116- Saletore, ibid, I. 137-8. 

I 1 /. EG. III. III. 6 and 7, p. 11G. See also Ibid, Infer p, 29* 

118 Bellary Gazetteer, p. 249 

119. For a full account of the rulers, read EC. IX. Infer, pp. 
23-9: ^iysarc GazU II. p. 501 aeq. ( rev- ed ). 

120. Iiice, Mysore and Coorg pp. 159 60. 

121. EC. VII. Sk. 210, pp. 128-9. 
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NOTES 

122. Eice, Mysore and Coorg ., p- 162; EC. IX. Infer, p- 28; 
Mysore Arch. Bep . for 1929, p. 22. 

123- Sharma, QJMS. XX. pp. 2, 94, 100, 104. The Bedars 
have figured in the history of Ceylon where they were called 
Veddahg- The Veddah method of discharging arrows with the 
aid of pressure from the left foot on fche extremity of the bow 
resting on the ground, may be compared to an identical method 
U3ed by the infantry in the Mauryam times. It is nob improba¬ 
ble that there were Bedars in fche Mauryan army too. Bead 
Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 64 ( 1920 ) where reference is 
given to Tennenfe, Ceylony I. p- 499- 

124. Manucci, Storia do Mcgor , II- cited by Prof. Son. 
Military System of the Mahrattas, pp. 87-8. ( Calcutta, 
1928 ). 

125. Sen, ibid* 

126. Manucci, ibid • 

127. Basava PurZina Ch- 18, 9* 36; Murdoch, Catalogue of 
Classified Tamil Boohs , p* 77; Taylor, Cat * Bais • III. 
pp. 457-8; EC • IV- . Infer- p. 37; Mys . Arch . Beport 
far 1925 , p. 7. 

128- Mys. Arch. Beport for 1913-d , p* 19. 

129. Ibid, for 1917, p. 20. 

130 & 131. Ibid for 1918 , pp. 14, 17. 

132. Eice, Eanarcse Literature , p. 59* ( 1st cd ). 

133. Taylor, Cat • Bais. Ill* p. 408. An instance of Sati 
by a Bedar woman is recorded in a defaced record of the times 
of the Hoysala, king Vlra Bullala III. Mys* Arch, Beport fqr 
1928 , p. 88. 
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Miscellaneous Tribes 

1. Ptolemy , VII. 1. 64; IA- LI. p. 219; Oppert, AIJLS for 

1836i pp. 114-5. 

2. Geiger-Bode, Mahcivamso, p. 50. and ibid., n. ( 5 ). 

3. RUmUyana, Kiskindha kanda, XLI. 17. 

4. Sabha Parva , XXIX. p. 84 It may have been the 
Pulicdas who spread in the east. These were found around 
Magadba. Bead IA- XLVII. p. 299. On some notices of the 
Pulindas, see IA. for 1923, p. 24 seq. 

5. Sabha Parva , XXXI. p. 88. 

6- Bhisma Parva, IX. p. 32. 

7 & 8- Vi$nu PurZLna , pp. 186, ibid, n. ( 15 ), 123. 

9. Mlukandeya Parana, p* 335; Garuda Parana, Ch. 55, 
V. 13, p. 140 ( Calcutta, 1890 ). 

10-12. Matsya Pur ana, pp. 339, 327. 

13. Brihatsamhitn, IV. 32; V. 39, 77-8; IX. 17, 29, 40; 
XVI. 2, 33. 

14:. Biihler, . citschiift der deutschen Alary ciilundischcn 
GeMlUchaft XL» p. 138. This error was repeated by Fleet, IA . 
XVII. p. 137, and again in ibid, XXII. p. 187, and by Smith, 
EH I- y. 184, u. ( 2 )• Dr- Bimala Churn Law unfortunately 
it. Indian Culture I- p. 884, 390. Dr. Law identifies 
Puliudanapura with Rup nafch. ibid, p. 383, 

15 Hul zfleh, Cor . Insc. hid. I. p. 48, aud ibid, n. ( 14 ). 

16. A- 17. Sharrna, QJMS. XX. p. 90-1, 101. 

lb . Cennabasava Parana, 6, IS, 49 cited by Kittel in his 
edition of Xagavrrmas Cchandas- pp. 133^4. Mangalore, 
1875. 
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NOTES 

Burgess-Sastri, Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions , !• p. 
1135. Wo may note that Pulinda or Pulina was the name of 
Bana's son who finished the uttardbliaga of the Kadambar!• S- B» 
Bhandarlrar, Report on tlic search for Sanskrit Mss . for 1904~6> 
X>. 39. 

20* Kavicarite , II- pp, 247-8- Oppert quotes a verse from 
the Par Us arapaddhat i which mentions theBhills, fchePulindas, the 
Pullas, the Mailas, etc. In this connection he has some pertinent 
remarks to make concerning tho conjectures of Cunningham. 
Read MILS for 1886, pp 110, 112, and 112 n. (70). 

21. Maiiu, X. 8, 18. 48- 

22. Garuda Parana, Chs. VI. v- C, LV- v. 15, pp. 16, 140. 

23. Harivains'a, XV- v« 27; XXXIV- v. 83; XCIV, v. 32. 

24. On Eudradaman’s inscriptions, read Burgess, ASW. I, pp» 
43, 129, 130-131; J. B. E- A. S* VIII, pp- 234-5; Law, 
Ancient Indian Tribes , II. p. 63. 

25. Pargiler, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 54. See ulso 
Jayaswal, History of India , pp. 124-131; Law, Ancient 
Indian Tribes, II. p. 63. 

26* Vivekacintiirnanii pp 422-3. See also Kittel, ibid , p« 
134. Dr. Law's attempt to distinguish the Nisadas frem the 
Nipadha9 ( Ancient Indian Tribes , II. pp* 61-63 ) is, in my 
opinion, difficult to bo followed. B. A. S. 

27. BousbGll, Jatakas , No. 514. 

28. Lassen, Indischc Alterturnskunde, III. pp. 235-7. 

29. McCrindle, Ptolemy pp, 70-1. Seo also McGrindlc, Ancient 
Indiay p* 198, ns. (7)&\8)*( London, 1901 ). 

30. Gcrini, Ptolemy , pn. 116-7, 12G« 

31. E- .Jha hand■% XI I* 9, p. 1606 ( Mud hoi 1 ■ 

Bombay, 1912). 

32. Sewell, Lists II. p. 141. 

33. Virata Parva , I p. 2. In the same epic we are told that 
S’ikh&ndin married the daughter of tho king of Dasarna 
named Hirapyavarman. UI yoga Pana , Ch. 190, \\ 51 L 
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Sa&hn Parva, XXIX- p. 84, XXXII. p. 93- 

35. Bhlsma Parva, IX* p. 32; L. p* 186. See also Visnu 
PurUna, II- p. 159, n. where ifc is said fchafc in fche Bengal recen¬ 
sion of fche Bamayana, Kiskindha kanda XLB 9, the Kukuras 
are mentioned immediately after fche Das arnas as a southern 
people. ( Wilson ). 

36. Visnu Purana pp* 186, 192. 

37. Markandeya PurUna, pp. 29G, 341—2, 360* On p- 360, n. 
Pargiter opines fchafc fche Das'arnas were alfcogether oufc 
of place here 

38. Kaufcalaya Arthas astra, Bk. II* Gh. IL p* 54* 

39* Matsya Purana, I* pp* 308-310* Here fche Matsya 
Purana relates fchafc fche Mandakini, fche Das'ama/fche CifcrakUfca, 
fche Tamara, and other rivers have their source in fche 
Bsyamtikha mounbains* Ibid> I. Cb. CXIV* vv* 20-32, p. 308 # 
Pargiter assumes that fche Mandakini, fche Das’arna, and fche 
Tama -a riso in fche Vindhyas, while the S'ona, fche Malmnadi, and 
fche Narmada rise in fche Bksa mountains. Mark . Purana , p. 298, n. 

40. Uarivafns a, Gh* XXIV* v. 20, XXXIX vv. 10-23. 
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Adityas, tho 127 
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Kutanamaduvu, 88 

Agrahara BoJJtir alias Visnuvardh- 
ana C.iturvedi-mangalnm, 58 
Agrahara Jam bur, 73, 74 
Agrahara Kiidali, G7, GS 
Agrahara Kuppagnde, 73 
Agrahara Kuppattur, 74 
Agrahara marasur, 87 
Aggada Raya, 8G 
Ahmad Shah, ruler, 78 
Abmcdabad, 77 
Ahobalam, 54 
Aihole, 112, 113 
AiravSt, 24, 29 
Airrhadoi, 1G 
Aihikas, 41 

Aivangar, Dr. S. Krishuasv ami, 
scholar, 5G, 1C9 
Aja, ruler, 112 
Akro>a, saga, 105 
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Aluvya, GO 
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Ajiya Rama Rajayy^, 90, 91 
Allahabad Pillar i :ih. rip lion, 34, 3 r \ 
52 

Amaru Simla. 89 
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Anamnlai Hills, 63 
Auarta, 113 
Anaveri-nad, 89 

Andhras, the, 9, 39, 119, 119, 120 
Andhrakas, the, 32 
Andigo Madaya, 67 
Ariga, ruler, 11 
Anga, 107 

Angada Rajamalla Mahaprabhu, S9 
Angadi, see Sosevuru 
Angas, the, 21 
Anhil, 78 

Ar.hilwarah ( Anhil wad ), 78 
Animadras, tho 13 
Afijana, 24 
Alina, 5S 

Annadarakas, the, 125 
Anupakas, the, 32,106 
Aparakas'is, the, 106 
Appaduvur, 94 
Aprameya, General, 80 
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Arasimayya, 70 
Aravali Hills, 19, 28, 67 
Arcot, Gl, 92 
Ardhapura, 55 

Arjuna, boro of tho upio, 1G, 20, 23, 
24, 82, 68, 127 

Arjuna Sahasrabihu, tho Haihaya 
king, 43 
Arkalgud, ^9 
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Aryavar.’a, soe als.> India, 28, 49 
Aryans, the, 22, 107 
Arvukaa, the, 93 
Asandi-nad, 86 
Ab'oka, ruler, 1, 7, 9, 11, 93 
Asmaka i, tho, 99 
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Atmraa, tho, 127 
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Aundra, 107 
Ausnikae, the, 125 
Avalokitesvara, 26 
Avanti 105 
Avantis, the, 106 
Ayaraculu, 64 
Aybaraea, chieftain, 72 
Ayogava, 51 
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Baceya, 74 

Bahlikas, the, 15, 34, 41 
Baka, 46 
Balavarma, 34 
Bali, ruler, 118 

Ballala Deva II, ruler, 84, 8G, 114 
Ballal Sen, 54 
Bajjigavo, 70 
Bamma, citizen, 85 

Bana, author. 20, 28, 29, 30,43,112,130 
Eanavaso, 12,000, Banavase-nadii, 67, 
68, 69, 70, 74, 87 

Banerjeo, Prof. Jitendra Nath, scholar, 
135 

Bnncrjee, Rangalal, scholar, 117 
Bankut, 22 

Banraj, Bansraj, see Vana Raja 
Bappa, 79 

Barbaras, the. 14, 17, 29, 33 

Bardes, 94 

Bardwan, 117 

Barhut, 134 

Barkur, 81 

3armma Deva, 71 

Ba«avr<Prit)ga, mount, 116 

Raudhayana, 52 

Bay a In ad, ace alao Wynad, 88 

Bodt*, 98 

Bedarn, the, (Bedae, B.duos), 38, C0-G2 
06*72, 74-5, 84, 86*90, 127 
Bedarabanki forest, 80 
BedaTa R'.ya, 67 
Be inur, 92 
Uf-.bgavatl, 70, 72, 87 
Benarca, 102, Hi, 129, 134 
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Berar, 102 
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Bhadrakasas, tho, 19 

Bhagadatta, 36 

Bhngalpur. 65 

Bhagadulu ( Bedara ?), 64 

Bhargas, the 17 

Bhargavas, 17 

Bharat avarsa, 17, 18, 19, 99 

BhFiravi, 32 

Bhatta, chieftain, 69 

Bhava, 58 

Bhills, the, 10, 11, 76, 76, 77, 79 
Bhilsa, 108 

Bhima, hero of the epic. 1G ; 65, 98,105 

Bhima, poet, 66 

Bhisma, 46 

Bhojas, the, 9, 98, 106 

Bhoja country, 107 
Bhopal, 108 
Bhunda fair, 60 
Bhutas, 128 

Bhuvanaikamalla Some.,'vara, ruler, 81 
Blbaya Nay aka, 72 
Bidire, 116 

Bijjala Deva, ruler, 74 
Bijjala Nay aka, 71 
Bilaspur, 41 

Billahalli Billa Ganda, 80 
Billavars, see Eliilla 
Billoja, 73 
Birbhum, 117 
Bittiga, citizen, 68 
Bitteya, 74 
Bitreyur, 74 
Buddha Gaya, 180 

Boddhisatta the, 102, 111, 128, 129, 

130, 131, 132 
Boddhirattvas, tho, 25 
BoJ ; a Mummeya Niyuka, chieftain, 

89 

Bomraayya Nayaka, citizen, 87 
Nomina Dova Gauda, 89 
Brahma 80, 58,100, 115 
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Brahma Kavi, poot, 47 
Brahmans, the, 14, 18, 52, 54, 55, 58, 
74, 76, 83 

Brahmaputra, tho, 16 
Buddhabhatta, 111, 117 
Buddhas, tho, 26 
Buddhism, 26 
Buddhists, 123 
Bundclkanda, 35 

C 

Cakras, 17 

Calingae, see Kaliuga 
Calukya Ganga Permmanadi Vikra- 
maditya, seo Vikramaditya YI 
Campa, citizen, 77 
Gama Raja IV, 37 
Oanda, a Kinnara male, 135 
Canda, a Kinnara female, 134 
Candapabbata, 134, 135 
Candala, a, 111, 112 
Candalas, tho, 33, 59, 61, 121 
Candali, a, 112 
Canda district, 43 
Canda Sahib, rulor, 92 
Canda Sena, see Oandra Gupta I, ruler 
Candika, 25-32, 30, 45, 47 
Caudradeva I, ruler, 132 
Candr i ,upta, ( Caudagutta ) Maurya, 
34, 49-51 

Candra Gupta I, rulor, 51, 52 
Candrakulya, river, 1 32 
CandrSpida, 20, 30, 136 
Candragutti, 57 
Candravarman, rulor, 34 
Candravatl, 132 
Can gal a ray a ohiof, 90 
Canakya, sea Kautalya 
CaBi-Kaivarta tribe, 54 
Caudapa Nayaka, 57 
Caundikas, tho, 14 
Cuuraa, the, 14 
Oawura, ooo Vana Ra ja 
Cchadantu, elephant, 102 
Cehatlisgarh, 103 
Cedi, country, 105 
Cedis, the, 21 
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Celas, the, 93 
Cencuvnndlu, 63 
Cengiri Raya, 84 

Cen Sabaras, Cen-suaras, Contsus, 
Ccncu, Oenju, 54 
Contral Provinces, 37, 43 
Ceras, the, 75, 76 
Ceylon, 97,121,132, 130-132 
Chikmagalur taluka, 85 
Chinese, 124 

Chingleput district, 62,117 
Chitaldroog, 91, 92 
Chittoor, 62 

Chirotisagi, Chisiofcosagi, 16 
Codas, 9 

Chota Nagpur, 42 
Chunar, 117 
Cikka, 72 

Cikka Deva, rular, 37 
Ciklra Dcvarayapura, see Jadakana- 
durga 

CikkanayakanahaJJi, 95, 117 

Cikka Urakala gudda, 59 

Cila Gauda, 86 

Clna, oountry, 41 

Cinnaya Sahani, 87 

Cins, tho, 16 

Cirkars, Eastern, 43 

Oitrakiifra, the, 106, 107,108,109 

Oitrakujadurga, 99 

Citraratha, city, 136 

Civukas, the, 39 

Cocanada, 35 

Coja, country, 109 

Cojas, the, 79, 82,112 

Cole mountains, 125 

Colombo, 97 

Coorg, 90 

Coy a. the, 64 

Cuila Subhadda, 102 

Cunningham, scholar, 11, 42, ft5, 103 

Cuttack, 106 

D 

Didavya, chief, 92 
Daradas, tue, 14,15, 17, 32, 33 
lJarapuram, o3 
Darva*, tho, 11, 15 
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^Oas'an, the, 109 
Das'aratha Dandanatbu, 74 
Das arnas, the, 32, 40, 07,103,105,10G, 
107 

Das'arna, country, 105, 106, 107, 103, 
109,110 

Dasarna, king, 5G, 105,107 
Dasarna, river, 10G, 107, 103 
Dasas, 51, 53 
Daserakae, the, 32, 10G 
Dasyu, 39,40, 56,57 
DamodaraSuda II, ruler, 132 
Dam oh, 42 
Danamula, 89 

Dandin, 21, 25, 28, 38, 17, 112, 113 

Danaur, 22 

Dandaka, 44 

Darvabhisaras, the, 32 

Deccau, the, 40, 78, 90, 93 

Delhi, 8, 110 

Dese, chieftain, 72 

Devas, the, 128 

Devagarh, 22 

Dova Gavunda, 73 

Devagiti, 87, 99 

Devanampriya Prlyadars'in, 7, 8, 9 

Deva Raya J, ruler, 89, 90 

Dova Raya II, ruler, 11G 

Deva Raya of Kanouj, 77 

Dnvayrava, 101 

Dhabhala, see Bundeliiand 

Dhamma, 130, 131 

Dhanananda, 49 

Dharani Boyi, 114 

Dharanikota, 54 

Dharma, 111 

Dharmapsrtha, 111 

Dharmaraja, 21 

Dharwnr district, 95 

Dhauli, 7 

Dilfpar.ica, ruler, 3G 
Divya, Divyoka, ruler, 53, 31 
Dinajpur, 117 
Dindigul Hilln, 6J 
Doanai, the, 104 
Dodd a Bajlapura, 95 
Dondum, 12G 


Dosareno, 103 

Dosaron, the, 104 

Dram i la, 119 

Draupadl, 114 

Dravidas, the, 14, 39, 59 

Dud Kosi, the, 22 

Duggi Setti, 88 

Dulcidan, 33 

Durga, seo Candika 

Durvibhagas, the, 15 

Duryodhana, ruler, 21, 24, 32 

Dusana, 44 

Dvividha, ruler, 98, 123 
E 

Eca Gavuda, 86 

Ekajata, soo also Tara Bhagavati, 27 
Ekaksanas, 1‘2G 
Ekalavya, 44, 101 
Ekapadas, the, 97, 120, 124-126 
Ekapadapas, the, 125 
Ekkalarasa Deva, ruler, 73 
Enatoitai, 122 

F 

Fleet, scholar, 40, 41, 53, 82, 113, 114 

a 

Gaddemane, 67 

Gaitus, the, 64 

Gallo, 97 

Ganapa'inaga, 34 

Gandhakas, the, 105 

Gandharvas, the, 112, 127 

Gandharva, chinfs, 4S 

Gandharva world, 136 

Ganges, the, 16, 19, 40, 65, *99, 107, 111 

Gaiiga, country, 109 

Ganga Raja, Gouoral, 82 

Ganga, ruler of, 120 

Gangav, li, Nino*.j -.-ix,Thousand, 55, 70 

Gan jam, 85, 42 

Ganwal, 22 

G ru la, 46 

Gavuro S't tti, 68 

Cauda, 118 

| Gavundas, the, 73. 74 
Gavundftevami, Chief, 74 
! Gaya. Ill 
I Gaya*, the, 15 
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Gcrini, scholar, 16, 41, 104, 123 

Ghatas, the, 99 

Ghazipur, 42 

Ghorakas, the, 15 

Girnar, mount, 76, 113 

Goa, 94 

Goadel, 33 

Goggi S'etti, 70 

Golangulas, iho, 119, 126 

Gomsoor wilds, 54 

Gonarasa, 69, 70 

Gonda, the, Go 

Gondwana, 22 

Gooty, 64 

Gosrnga, mount, 21 
Gotamulu, 64 
Grierson, scholar, 22 
Graha ltipoo ( Grha Ripu ), 76 
Guha, 58 

Gujarat, 76, 77, 79, 113 
Gulliyappa Niyaka, 91 
Gumbiya, 129 

Gundapa Dandanatha ( Gunda Danda- 
dhipa ), great minister, 89, 126 
Guptas, the, 51, 52, 53,102 
Gwalior, 42 
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Haidar All, ruler, 93 
Haima, 117 
Hainan, 124 
Halo Faikas, tlie, 76 
Hal linn du Keyuru Nadiga, 89 
Uampe, seo Pampa 
HamEc. nitrgas, the, 17 
Hau period, 124 
Hansakayauas, the, 15 
HaraUJu Modi Gauda, S9 
Harihara I, ruler, 89 
Harihar i II, ruler, 12G 
Harihara Dannayaka. Mahapradhona, 
88 

IJyr Covind, 22 
Harikns, the, 100 
Sanya RSmaya Gauda, 86 
Har Rai, 22 
Ilarpanba]]!, 91, 92 
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Haruvanuhajji, 71, 72 
Hayu, the tribe, 22 
Hcmajakutas, the, 20 
Hemakuta mount, 30, 40,116,18G 
Hemmadi, $6 
Hommadi Joyis'a, 31 
Honjuru, 79 

Himalayas, ( Himavat), 19, 20, 22-24, 
131-136 

Himavat, god, 30 
Hindus, the, 28, 90 
Hingol, see Tomoros, the 
Hiranyakasipu, 47 
Hiriyur, 91 

Hiadini, Ganges, the, 19 
HosavaJJi, 74 

Hoy sal as, the, 10, 82, 83, 84, 112 
Hoonavuru, 76 
Hojalkcre-inme, 91 
HultZisch, scholar, 99 
Hunas, the, 20, 48 

8 

Ichthvophagi Oritae, 33 
IJanaga, ruler, 121 
Ina-vani6a, 115 

India, seoaUo Bharatavarsa, 17, 19, 
20, 22, 24, 27, 28, 34, 85, 37, 40, 41 
49, 51, 60, 100, 101, 102, 107, 118, 
120,121,126 
lndra, god, 20, 29 
Tndra, mount, 16 
Indraprastha, 17 
Indo'Aryans, the, 26 
Indo-China, 124 
Indo-Chinese, 123 
Indo-Chinoso Milava, 104 
Indus, tho, 39, 40 
Irala, seo Cen Sabaraa 
Iraluvandlu, C3 
1 rum ban, 95 
Is'vara l)cvarftBQ ; 87 , 
lu'varavamsa, 80 

•« 

Jadakanadurga J7 
JfigadekameUa X, eoo Jayasimha III 
In^adckamalla IT Formula, tnkr, 129 
Jagannalb, 41 
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Jakkayya, 71 
Jarnadagni, ease, 14,15 
Jr.mbudvipa, 18, 49 
JamnS, see Yamuna 
Janaka, 55, 5S 
Janamojaya, rulor, 91 
dangkal Mahals, 117 
Jarasandha, ruler, 107 
J.'lthams, the, 106 
Jatila, 111 
Javanais'a, 68 

Jayaaiugha Hava, citizen, 69 
Jayasimha lJeva III, ruler, 69 
Jeyporo Agoncy, Cl 
Jhad-Khairla, 35 
Jiddujigo, 70, 72, 73 
.Timutayanas, tho, 99 
Jtiuagadh, 102 

K 

Kabandhakn, 110, 115 
Knca, 16 
Kacaris, the, 22 
Hacrhavikula, 67 
Kiel S'otjl, 71, 81 
KAdamlmi, princess, 136 
Tvngicclo, 95 
Kaikoyas, the, 15 
Kailn rt, 20 
Kaivara, 95 

Krdviirtns, tlio, .51,53,54 
Knknmuhbas, 126 
ICnl'udrai* boo Baivata, 113 
Kale , 58 

Kajacuriyaa, tho, 73, 113, 114 
I'alali {tigiri, district, 94 
K'dajftKgh; 1 . 58 
Kslamukhas, the, 123, 125 
KMaETjara, 19 
Kajftra :i, 7 74 

Knlftg, tho, 126 
K untilrn, 97 

Knlavur ( mod. K.il j nr), 30 
Kaloya K,»yaka, 71 
Kullmna, poet, 102 

Kalidri o, author, 20. 107, 103, 112, 

181, l;.j 


<SL 

Kajiga, 74 

Kuji, goddess, soo also CandikH, 26, 45 

Kalinga, 17, 65. 107, 109, 117, 118, 119 

Kalirigas, the, 40, 59, 123 

Kalkalas, the, 93 

Krillur, 89 

Kfiljarasa, 73 

Ka)Jars, 63 

Kama Hoysala, see Nrpa Kama 
KSmageti Kasturi Medakeri Nfcyaka, 

91 

Kamageti-vams'a, 91 

KSmayaka, lakes, 123 

Kamathaa, the, 32 

Kiimboja, country, 41, 55 

KSmbojas, ( Kamboyas ), 9, 20, 31, 99 

Kampila, 116 

Kanaka DSsa, saint, 95 

Kanasoge Yara Kavi Gavuda, 86 

Kauci, 36, 59 

Kancis, the, 39 

Kanciyagere, 88 

Kariga Lindiga, 67 

Kannara Dova, ruler, 67, C8 

Kannapatti, 63 

Kannappa-NaynnSr, the S'aiva saint, 

94, 95 
Kanouj, 77 
Knpotn, 56 
Ivarhata, 109 
Karamanjakas, the, 17 
Karanams, tho, 70 
KSraskarac, the, 52 
Kankala Co]a, 115 
Karki, the, 22 

Knrnnpravarnas, the, 97, 120, 122, 123» 
Karnataka, country. 10. 36, 87, 54, 66, 

61, 67, 75, 76, 79*82, 92, 95,100, 109, 

122 

Karnataka8, the, 36, 99, 105 
ICartlkoTa, 105 

Knrtavirya, Sabn&rnb.nhn-Arjunft, 14 

m 

Knrn;as, tbe, 23, 109, 107 
• Kfcfl'miraB, the, 16 
i Kas'mir, 127,192 
Kasls, tho, 21, 106 
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K:\tik.isthala, sec Outtaok 
« Katta]a jati, G3 
I Kn.uk uras, tlio, 15 

j, Kautalya ( Ganakya ), 1, 2, 3, G, 34, 
38, 49, 50, 90, 107 

Kavori, tho, 90 
Kodara, 71, 72 
* Keladi, 37, 91 

Kcladi Basava Baja, 57 
S'omasekhara IS ay aka II, ruler, 92 
ICoJalo, 89 
Ken, the, 109 
Keraka, 125 
Kora]a, Gl, 109 
Keralaputra, 9 
Kora] as, tho, 10G 
ICorn, scholar, 41 
Ketaya N ay aka, 75 
Kerwat, See Casi Kerwat Casio 
Kevaiaa, tho, 119 
Kliambu, 22, 127 
Kliandea, 79 
Khara, 44 
Kharggaketaka, SO 
Khasas, the, 82, 39, 43, 125 
Ivhonds, the, 65 
Kinmira, country, the, 13G 
Kinnaras, the, 15, 20, 97, 12G, 127, 128, 
183, 184, 135 

pKiratas, tho, 13-25, 28, 29, 32-34, 3G-39 
47, 49, 50, 52, 57,58, CO, 75, 99, 103, 
10G, 112,118, 124, 127, 134 
Kirala, a deity, 27 
KU&ta-Canda, 22 
KirantivdoE'a, 19, 22, 27 
Kiratpur, 22 

Kirivadai, eee Kiratafl, tho, 16, 33, 103 
Kirtivarrna, ruler, 112,113 
Kiriyamagunda, 71 
i Kir.kindhakap, tho, 10G 
I Ki kindhya, 93,115, 116, 123 
B K.odiba]]i Basa, 92 
jjr. Kokala, the, 103 
K dar, district, 37 
KoUa:i-K‘dai, 63 
Konav Laras, tli ,14 





Kondali, 43 
Konda S'avarulu, 47 
Koukana ( Koiigana }, 81, 120 
Kongala j-iti, G3 
KongSJvas, the, 82 

Konguni Mah5rajadhiraja Bhuvi- 
krama, ruler, 3G 
Korakoda, 73 

Koragars ( Soppu or Toppu), 43, 75 
Kos'ala, country, 35, 109, 117, 120 
Kos'alas, tho, 20, 21, 53, G5 
Kotanatfcam, G2 
Kottamandala, 80 

Krsn% Lord, 15, 1G, 17, 29, 32, 44, 45, 
127 ^ 

Krr,na ( black serpent), 6G 
Krsna Deva Raya, ruler, 1, 10, 11, 12, 
57, 90, 91, 9G 
Ksatriyas, the, 13-15, 78 
Ksudrakas, the, 15 
Ktesias, writer, 1, 2, 124 
Kubora, god, 00, 127,133, 13G 
Kudlur, 119 
Kukurus, the, 106 
Kukkutaka, 101 
Kulindapatyakas, tho, 106 
Kulottuiiga Co]a Deva, ruler, G2, 75,76 
Kuluta, 48 
Kulya9. tho, 19 

Kumara Kampila, ruler, 98, 100, 115 • 
Kumara Paikas, 76 

Kumara Dovi, tho Licchavi princess, 
52 

Kumaun, 22 
Kummata, 11G 
Kuntis, tho, 106 
Kuntiraatra, 105 
Kurugodu, 114 
Kutumbar^, the, Gl, G2, 69 
Kurus, the, 32,105 
KurcivaV.ftB, tho, 22 
Kuruvarn.xkas, the, 17 
Kus, mount, 33 
Kus'a, 101 

Kus’avindus, the, 10G 
KuLiuam, G3 

Kusumapura, see Iatnlipulra 
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_ t haloi, Kynomolgoi, 2 


Lakamana, hero, 55 ,110 
Laksmana, General, 81 
J^ak^rpi-Sandhya, 47 , 

Lambakarnas, the, 97, 120 , 121 , 126 
Lambaliarna-des'a, 122 
Laplrapura, 97 
Lanka, 121,130 ; 

Laos, the, 104 ; 

Lassen, scholar, 103 
Lata, 109 
Latkas, the, 14 

Lau, eastern or white bellied, the, 104 
Law, Bimala Churn, Dr., scholar, 

118 . j . 

Leatai, the, 124 
Li, Le, Loi, Loi, the, 124 
Limbu, 22,127 
Lonitya, mount, 23 
Luddhakaa, 102 


M 


Maci ( MScaya ) OnviindP/, 70 
MKdanabaga Bedara, 87 
Madgura, the, 51 
Madhavn. minister, 110 
lladvaicarya, the Great, 95 
Madhuri Khan, 116, 

Madhya-dos'a, 40. 104 
Madhamakhyas, the, 105 
Madi Gaudn, SG 
Madraa, the. 15 54, 62 
Madrabhujiugas, the, 10G 
Maghada, 53, 119 
Magadhap* the, 123 
M aktidcva, see S'iva 
Mahlikantara, 85 

^IfthEmti'idalesvara Bijjalabkiipa or 
Bijjarueu, GO 

Mabamandalot/vara Pormmfipndi Dova 
72 

MahamatraB, 8, 0, 

Mwbr : r» c ;a garden, 130 
MahMiadi, the, 42, 06 
Maharaja Kaolin, ruler, 85 
Mahirpja Sanksobha, ruler, 35 


MahasSmanta Bovanna Dannayaka, So 

Mahasamanta Uttama Cola, 31 

Mabas'iva Tivararaja, ruler, 53 

Mahathupa, 121 

Mahasvota, 136 

Mahavaraha, 47 

Mahavidyas, the, 26 

Mahayana, 26 

Mahendravadi, 62 

]\Iahettha, 105 

Mahipala II, ruler, 51 

Mahisa, demon, 25, 26 

MShis'mati, 25, 113,114, 123 

Mahi ( Mahya ) uttaras, 17 

Mainda, ruler, 98, 123 

Mala, Mala, MalavS, 10* 

Malabar, district, 61 
Majava, 109 

Malavas, the, 15, 98, 105 
Malei, See Mallas, the, 

Malopas, Malovar, Maleyavar, the, 69, 
70, 79, 80, 81, $2, 83, 84, 85 
Maler, 05 
Male Rajya, 89 
Male Thousand, 80 
MalouB, see also Mandar hill. 89 
Malwa, Malawa, 79, 102, 104,107 t 110 
Malaya, 97 

Malavaketu, Prince, 48 
Malayalam kings, 61 
Malijala S'avarulu, 47 
Maliogi, 80 
Malla Gavunda, 78 
Malla Nrpala, 87 
Mallaru, the, 65 
Mallas, 41, G5, GC 
Mallavas, the, 98 
Mallayya Kariyaka Nayaka, 72 
Mulli, sec Mallas, the 
Mrillus, Bee MandHr hill 
Mitlyavanta hill, 116 
Manada, sco Mahanadi, the 
Ma\,n va}amabn*muni, 68 
Maucn Barmana, chief, 92 
Mandakini, the, 106, 107, 108 
I Manlalikiv;, 69 
’ Maud Of: ale K*]arafl&, 73 
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Mangaja, ruler, 8G 
Mailgales'a, ruler, 112, 113 
Maiigarasa, chief, 30 
Mangs, sco Mafcaiigas, 

Mangi, ruler, 115 
Mannoyar, G9 

Manu, 9, 13, 14, 49, 50, 51, 52, 101, 
118 

Manucci, traveller, 93.94 
Maraje, 85, SG 
Marapa, ruler, 116 
Marnthan, the, 92, 93 
Marasimha, ruler, 119 
Marasiilgha Pormmanadi, 55 
Margava, 15 
Mari, 75 
Maruts, the, 127 
Maea, 107 
Maceyara, 68 
Matanga, a, 111, 112 
Matauga, diamond centre, 111, 117 
Matanga, the Elephant, 111 
Matauga, ft fore at er, 25 
Matanga, forest, 110 
Matauga, Hill ( Matauga Parvata ) 
114, 116,117 


Matauga Jatila, 111, 112 
Matauga, Rsi, 40, 110, 111, 112, 114, 
115,117 

MStaiign, a S'abarn loader, 44 
Matauga tirtba. 111 

f Matangas, the, 97.110,112, 113, 114, 
115 

Mitariga, goddess, 117 
Matauga, loader, 11G 
Matila, 34 

Matey aB, tho, 19, 2.1, 41,105 
Mathura, 101 
Matin may utakfts, tho, 105 
Mauloyas, tho, 16 
MauryanKmpiro, 34,48, 43 
Maury a, 3,10 



Mayakonda, 92 

MSyi Dcva Dannayaka, 87 

Mayilo, 73 

Mayuramale, 55 

McOrindle, scholar, 16,103,104 

Medakeri Nayaka, 92 

Megasthenos, 24, 39, 40, 122 

Mekalas, the, 14,106,107 

Molkote, 53 

Melpadn, 62 

Meru, 127 

Mo war, 79 

Midnapur, 117 

Mihirakula, ruler, 132 

Mlocehfvdes'ft, 61 

Mlecchas, the, 3,18, 19, 21, 24, 32, 33, 
34, 39, 49,101, 107 
Mloccha kings, 48 
Modur, 89 
Moghuls, tho, 92 
Monoeoli, 124 

Moncdos, seo Mailae, 39, 65 
Mofc-Khmer, 124 
Morasea, the, 37 
Moriyas, tho, 49 
Muda Gauda, 89 
Mudagere, taluka, 82 
Miidukeri, 31 
Mudyangeri, 70 
Muhammadans, tho, 88 
Mukunti Pallava, ruler, 64 
Mukadanava, 58 

Mukkanua, seo Kaunappn Nayauar 
Mummudi Siugha, 100 
Mundaa, tho, 65 
Mn^tika, 87 
Mutibaa, 39 
Mysore, 37, 61, 117 
N 

Nabha, ruler, 101 
Nabhukas, the, 9u 
NScinas, the, 98 
Nadiya, 117 
N&f, tho, 16 
Nogadatta, 34 
Nig ft mad gal a, 66, 68 
Naganpa, General, 60, 88 
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Nagna Parna S'abaras, 4043,134 
Nakuia, 21,105 
Naikaprstae, the, 122 
Naisadhi, 101 

Nahrwalah, See Anhilwarah, 

Naja, ruler, 102 
Najanda, 27 

Nanda, ( Nandas ), the, 34. 49 
Nandi, ruler, 34 
Nandivarman, ruler, 53 
Nanja Raja, ruler, 90 
Nanjarayapattana, 90 
Nanjunda, poet, 93, 99, 115 
Nanna Dova, 53 
Naraga, 55 

Narmada, the, 43,112, 113, 114 
Narasinga, General, 93 
Narasimha I, ruler, 120 
Narasimha Deva II, ruler, 31, 84, 85 
^nrayanavanam, 62 
Narayani, soo also C.indikS, 29 
Nava Kama, ruler, 3G 
Narwar, 42 
Nelamaiigalam, 79 
Nel'ivntti, 72 
Ndkudure, 87 
Nemi Malluka, 116 
Nepala, 22, C6,126 
Netrnrpaka, See Kannappa NaySnar 
Nidugaj, 79 
Nijagunayogi, 22, 102 
Nilakantha, a tribal loader, 64 
Nis'ada, country, 19, 101,102 
N lead as, the, 21, 40, 11, 45, 51, 100, 
101,103, 107,198,138 
No.'ambadhirija, 36 
Nojambavadi, 30, 120 
Nonnbak ro Twelve, 81 
North A root, district, 54, Cl, G2 
North Kanara, 70 
North Western Frontior, 136 
Nrpa Kama, rulor, P.2, 83 
Nurmitdi Tailnpa, Sou Tailrt 
Nut pur valley, 60 


O 

Okupedes, Okypedes, see Ekapadas 
Opani, 35 
Organagae, 39 
Oriya, 35 

Orissa, 34, 35, 42, 43 
Ostakarnas, the 122,123 
Osus, the, 33 

P 

Pachete, 117 
Padevedu, 62 
Padma, citizen, 72 
Palada, 9, 99 
Palamow, 117 
Palanpur, 77 

Palavamcheha-bhadracalam, 64 

Pal lav a, king, 36 
Palibothra, see Pataliputra 
Palida, see Palada 
Pal manor platea u, 62 
Pallavas ( Pahlavas ), 15, 17, 21, 39, 
41, 53, 54, 63 
Pam pa, author, 21 

Pampa, sacred place, 40, 110, 115, 116 
117 ' 

Pancala, 105 
Pancala, Buta 86 
Pancalas, the, 105, 106 
Panca-jana, 107 
I Pandan, 95, 96 
I Pandrva, ruler, 98 
Panriukabhya, ruler, 130 
Pandyas, the, 9, 15 
Pankajanahalli, 95 
Panjab, the, 19, 20, 22 
Pans, see Nagna Parna S'abaraB 
Paiadas, the, 15 
Paraai, Parasu, 120,126 
Prirasilcas, the, 20, 34 
Pnrasurama, 54, 60 

Pargitor, scholar, 19, 106, 110, 119, 
i 119 

Pnrlnda, see I’alada, 

PaHvrajaki, 66 

Parna S'abaras, bco Nagna Parna 
S'abaras 

Purval.B'vara, ruler, 34 
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^Parvati, 68 
Pasires, the 33 
Pattacara, 105 
Patacharas, the 19, 21 
Pataliputra, 34, 48. 49, 65 
Pa tan, 78 
Pafcappa, 117 

Patta Saliani Cinna, see Cmnaya 
Sakani 
Pavaka, 127 
Paandras, the, 14 
Pendharis, ( Pindarl9 ), 93 
Peuugondo, 56 

Perggade Narayana-ayya, 70 
Pcttani Satyanka, 67 
Phanivams'a, 87 

Phyllital, eco Nagna Parna S'abaras 

Pinaka, 29 

Piriyapattana, 90 

Pisacas, the 58 

Pistipuri, goddess, 35 

Pitbapuram, 35 

Pitinikas, the, 9 

Pliny, 16, 33, 39, 41, 65, 120, 121, 124 
Polur, 62 
Poona, 111 
Poaakas, the 17 

Poyeala Dova, see Vinayaditya Poy- 
sala Deva 

Poysala ( Hoysala ) ruler, 80, 83 
Prajapatl, SO 

Pravarastna II, ruler, 132 
Pragjyotiaa, 16 
Prasii, 39 

Pfft f ip:^nna Sarastirya Devs. Danna- 
yaka, 86 

Praviseyas, the 17 
Praygas, the 32, 10G 
Pretag, 58, 128 
Pracaudavatman, 113 
Vi tba, 17 
Puhugiri, 56 

Ppthvivyaghra, ruler. 3C', 63 
priyadaraanarulor, 112 
Prlyamvada, 112 
Priyumvadaka, 48 


Ptolemy, 16, 33, 40, 41, 65, 97, 103, 
104, 124 
Pukkasa, 101 
Pulicat, 54 

Pulikesin, II ruler, 112, 114 
Pulinda, king, 17 
Pulindae, see Pnlindas, the 
Pulindai Agnaphagoi, soo Pulindas 
the 

Pulindas the, 19, 29, 32, 39, 41, 97, 93, 
99,127 
Pundi, 95 

Piinisa, General, 37 
Pundra, diamond centre, 117 
Pundra kingdom, 117, 118,119, 120 
Pundras, Paundras, Paundrikas.Paun- 
drakaa, the, 17, 39, 97, 117, 118, 
119, 120 
Punnaka, 128 

Puralur, mod. Poral alias Hadkava- 
ram, 62 

Purikas, the, 107 
Puttoor, 62 

R 

Kaghava, a tribal leader, 63 
Raghu. horo, 20,136 
Rahnvati,134 
Raivata, see, Kakudmi, 

| Rajamttlla I, see Satyavakya, 

Rakkasa Ganga, 80 
RSksasa-Tangadi, 90, 91, 92 
Raksasa, minister, 34, 48 
Raksasas, the 123 
Rajmahal hill, 65 
Rajanatha Dindima, 55, 66 
Rajaraja Deva, ruler, 86, 75, 79. 80 
Raja Phur ( Porus ), sea Deva Raja of 
Kanouj 

Raja Sil Dova, 77 
Rpjavabana, prince, 183 
Rajendra CJola, ruler, 79 
Rajim, 53 
Rajputnna, 12, 76 
Rajshahi, 117 
' Rama Dova, ruler, 99 
j Rama, Dasaratha'a con, ruler, 44, 65, 
101, 110, 115 
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^fogffr&db, 117 

Ramagiri, mount, 133 
Rama, Jamadagni’a bod, cage, 14, 15 
Ramalra, mount, 125 
Kama Raya, ruler. Bee AJiya R?ima 
Rajayya, rulor 
Ramanna, 31 
Ramathas, the, 32 
Ramofii, the, 60 
Rangpur, 117 

Rastrakutas, the, 31, 67, 68 
RaBtramukhya, 4 
Batakkf, 129 
Rattas, the, 71 
Raudrabhuti, rulor, 22 
Ravagonda Oopala, bgg Laksmana, 
Goneral 

Raya MurSri, Soyi Deva, ruler, 74 
Ray pur, 41 
Red Hills, 63 

Rova, boo also Narmada, 113 
Revati-dvipi, 113,114 
Rice, scholar, 43, 75, 76, 82 
Rohitaka, mount, 105 
Rom aka b, the, 125 
Roman?.?, the, 106 
Rqyftmakba, mount, 111 
Radra, god, 68 
Rudrae, the, 127 

Rud radii man, M&hftksafcrapa, rulor,102 
Rudradeva, ruler, 34 
S 

B’abara, a, 75 

S'abaraB, the, 14, 29, 31, 88-44, 4C-52, 
54, 57*60, 03*65, 77, 99, 101, 

107, 127 

h abaca gamuva, 98 
Sabarao, Gee Sabaras, the 
tlabarai, 40 

B ao&rcndra, chief, 109 
Sabiri, geo B'ramana Sabarl, 

BadatWa Raya, rulor, 91 
SatWivr Raya Nay aka, ruler, 67 
Badhj as, the, 127 
Hi, lkr , 43 
Bagaru hobli, 67 
S 'gidiViiUdalu, Cl 


Sahacleva, hero, 21, 08,123, 126 
Saindhavas, the, 101 
Sairisaka, 105 

S'akas, the, 21, 33, 34, 41, 48 
S'akka, 128,132, 135 
Saktas, the, 26 
Sala, ruler, 83 
Salva, country, 105 
Salva, poet, 100 

Sajuva Nrsimha, ruler, 55, 56, 57, 
109, 110 
Saraantas, 69 
Samant Singh, 77 
8ambhalpur, 42 
Sambula, 128 
Samiya, 119 
SSmtoo, minister, 79 
Samayanathar, 96 
Saraudra Gupta, ruler, 34, 35 
Sanavatyas, the, 15 
Sante Bennur, 91, 92 
S'arabba, 21 
Sarajas, the, 106 
Sara; Nirmand, Outor, CO 
Sarasvati, the, 107 
S'ardulasya, 58 
S'arika, goddess, 132 
S'arifaka, 182 
Satara, 92 
Satiyaputra, 9 
RntyftW, 29, 24, 82 

Satyavakya Kongunivarma I, ruler, 
36, 54, 80, 119 
Satyavodu,117 
Sr.ucrUe, 39 
Saugor, 42 
Saukars, 43 
Saurastra, 107 
S'avari Narayan, 11, 42 
S'avarulu, Bee B'abaras, the 
SaryaaHciu, Arjnna 
Sciapodae, see Ekupadaa 
BcyritoB, the, 16 
Serin gaps turn, 79, 93 
Sos’igala BGva, 08 
Buvon Kon.bu, 81 
Seven Male, 70, 81 
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SbahAlam, Prince, 94 
Skakbazgarhi, 7, 8, 9 
Sholapur, 111 
Siam, 104 
Sibarao, 39 
Siddkas the, 27 
Siddha Raja, rulor, 79 
S'ikhandi, 4G 
Sikhs, the, 22 
S'iladitya, ruler, 67 
Silhefc ( SyJket), 16 
Simbabhupati, see Jayasingka Devn, 
citizen 

Sindhan, the, 98 
Sindhi Dovarasa, chieftain, 73 
Sindbu, the, 20, 1C7 
Sindhus, the, 24 
Sindbu Pulindas, the, 106 
Singada Manca Gauda, 74 
SiDghalas the, 39 
Singhbhum, 42 
Siptakkora, 2 
Sira, 92 

Sirisahgabodhi, 129 
Sinsavatthu, 130 
S'is'upala, 21, 58 
Slta, 114 

S'iva, god, 26, 32, 10, 54, 94,116, 117 
S'iva jt, rulor, 94 
S'ivftDV ra, ruler, 36 
S'ivis. the, 15, 105 
Skiratai, aeo Kiratas 
Snataka, 50 
Sngdiana, 33 
Somayva, citizen, S3 
Soraos'vara T Trallokyamalla, Aha 
vamalla, tuler, 70 
Soraos'vara III, rulor, 81 
Sondivandalu, C4 
Sonuttara, 102, 103 
Soppu Koragars, the, 75 
Bora arcati logia, 44 
Sotan Nomades, see S'abntaa, 
Sobovuru (S'ae&kftpura), 82 
South Arcot district. 54, 61 
South Kanara, ec* lujuva 

t 


S'ram.'na S’avari, 40, 42, 110 
Srenimat, mount, 21 
Sriharikottai, 63 
Srirangavaram, 64 
Sri-Rudres'vara, god, 57 
Sris'ailam, 54 
Srivaisnava,58 
Strirajyas, the, 101, 126 
Suara, Suari, Suirs, :»eo Sabaras 
Sudesanas, the, 17 
Su dell as, the, 65 
Sudharroa, ruler, 105 
S'udraka, ruler, 112 
S'udras, the, 14, 51,118 
Suhma, country, 29, 118 
Suhmas, tho, 41 
Suirkaraj, 42 
S'ukracarya, 1, 6, 7 
S'uklimatl, ( Cedi ), 21 
Snkuraara, ruler, 21, 98 
Sumanas, ruler, 17 
Sumantakuta, see Adam’e Peak 
Sumitra, ruler, 21, 98 
Surabhipattana, 125 
Suragiri, 56 
Surastra, 105,109, 117 
Surasenas, 21, 105 
S'urpara,117 
Sums, tho S'abaraa 
Surus, 15 
Sutlej Valley, GO 
Suvarnapura, 20 
Swat Valley, 136 

T 

Tagare-nad, 54, 58 

Tailamft, citizen, 71, 81 

Tailapa, Trailokynrnalia, mlor, 78 

Taila, Western Calukya, ruler. 3l 

Taladi, 86 

'Falaknd, 79, 80, 82 

Tanva&as, the, 18, 107 

Tamraliptar, the, 33, 125 

Tamrapauui, 9 

Tan-erh, 124 

Taiiganas, tho, 21, 82 

Tavji Bhngavati. 36, 27, 28 

Tarau? lama, ft loftdar, 55 
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Telingana, G1 
Telluinaninathar, 96 
Temple of Bhimes'vara, 95 
Temple of Oandramaulie'vara, 95 
Temple of Devi Amba, ( Ambakka, 
Ambika ), GO 

Temple of Gopala Krsna, 91 
Temple of Harihara, S8 
Temple of Krsna, 95 
Temple of Mallikarjuna, 95 
Temple of Somanatba, 31, 32 
Temple of Vcnkataramana, 95 
Thanri tribe, 22 
Tibet, 2G-2S 
Timingala, ruler, 125 
Tipperab, see Tripura, 

Tiruka Gauda, 80, 90 
Tiruraala Rajayya, Dova Maha-arasu, 
ruler, 91 

Tiniyadis'ulftm, G2 
TiruvaJlur, 117 
Ti&aa, tank, 121 

Tivara Deva, sco Mahia'iva, Tivara- 
rnja, 63 

Toki, 47 

Toraaraa, the, 17 
Tomerofl, tho, 33 
Tondairaandalnm, Gl, G2 
Toragale, G9 

Torahara Mari, seo Mahamandalc- 
fl' 1 . ara Bijjalabhupa 
Trailokyamalla Ahavamalla Dova, 
ruler, 109 

Tiibhuve.aamalla Kama D'jva, ruler, 
81 

T t igariaa, the, 15, 105 

Trinayana, 30 

Tripura, 10, 22, 13G 

Tripurantaka, 71 

T- isir -bupatl, G4 

'icogl-dytao, 121 

TuJ va, 31, 43, 63, 64, 75, 70, 95 

Tuuga, 90 

TuogibliadrS, the, 110, 114, 115 
Taagadbaura, rulor, 29 


Turuskas, 56, 99, 109 
Tusaras, the, 32 

U 

Udaya Candra, 53 
Udayana, 53 
Udipi, 95 

Udupura, see Appaduviir 
Ujjaini, Ujjain, 108 
Upaka, 19 
Uma, 46 
Ur u vela, 130 
Usmapas, the, 127 
Utkalas, the, 10G, 107 
Utta Gavunda, 73 
Uttaraanme, the, 10G 
UHamas, the, 98, 10G 
Utsavasanketas, the, 20, 136 
V 

Yadera Ecarasa, 72 
Vahyas, the, 19 
Vaijarasa, 86 
Vainya river, 117 
Vais'ampayana, 43, 44 
Vaia'yaH, the, 51 
Vaitarani, the, 103 
Vaiyamakas, the, 15 
Vaji'Kes'as, tho, 126 
Valakhilya, rulor, 22 
Valmiki, 96 
Valmikr-gotra, 91 
Vumanasfchali, 70 
Vanniyars, 62 
Vanavasa kingdom, 101 
Vanavasi, 101 
VanRa, country, 118,119 
Vangas, tho, 41 
! Vaiikhu, 125 

Vana Rr. ;n, ruler, 77, 78, 79 
1 Vaimtnja Rnma, a Bova, 114 
Varaja, 109 

VurdhamScaa, the, 125 
Varupa, god, 29 
Va?alyua, tho, 15 
VaBtrapaa, the, 15 
Yas.'-ut ikS, goddr;*?. 83 
| Vaa'istba, caeo, 09 
Vasubbuti, 58 
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Vatadhanas, tho, 105 
Yaladhipa, 98 
Vatayanas, the, 116 
Yedars, see Bsdars, 

Vodic Aryans, the, 27 
Vellore, 62 
Vellurappa, 58-59 
Venkatappa Nayaka, ruler, 07, 57 
Vetrayati, tho, 103 
Vibharasa, chieftain, 71, 72 
Videha, 16 
Videhas, the, 105 
Yidhyadharas, the, 99 
Vidis'a, capital, 108 
Yijaya, rulor, 97, 129 
Vijayanagara, city of, 10,71, 90, 111, 
110 

Yijayanagara, Empiro of, 88 
Vikramaditya VI, Vikramanka, Tri- 
bhuvanamalla II, ruler, 70, 71, 81 
Yilasavati, 30 
Villavars, see Bhills 
Yilliyans, the, 54 
Vinayaditya, Tribhuvanarnalla, 
Poysala T>3va, ruler, 10, 88, 84, 85 
Vindyacala. sec Viudhyas, the 
VindhyaculikaB, tho, 98 
Yindhyaa, the, il, 22,.24, 23, 29, 36, 
43, 45, 07, 99, 101, 106, 107, 109, 
112, 132, 133 

Yindhya forests, 19, 22, 45 
Vindbyavasini, sco Cundika, 29 
Vira Ballala II, 94, 83,93 
Vira-Baujas, 126 
Viiabhadra Nayaka, ruler, 37 
Vlrabhadrarkja, poet, 25 
Yiridhagupta, 3 l 

Vira Gnnga Hoyeala Deva, see Vi- 
nay'dityn Poysala Deva 
Virnuna O lojar, \ ic rov, 89 
Vira Hamsun ha III., ruler, 94 
Vira Paudya Dova, ruler, 120 
Vira Praia pa Harihora Maharaja, 89 


INDEX 

Yirupaksa Pandita, author, 100 
Yirata-raja, 111 
Yirupaksa, poet, 66 
Vis'akhadatta, writor, 18, 49 
Visnu, god, 26, 42, 58 
Visnuvardhana Bittiga Deva, ruler, 
37, 81,85,91 

Visnuvardhaua Visnuraja, Eastern 
Oalukya rulor, 36, 63 
Vis'vakarma, 30 
Visvamitra, saga, 39 
Yisve-Devas, the, 127 
Yizagapatam, 85, 12, 64 
Vrs.nla, 19, 50 
Vrsnli, 50 
Vfsalag, the, 14 
Vyaghraraja, ruler, 35 

W 

Waedda3, see also Bedars, 97, 98 
Walajapcfc, 62 

Western Galukyas, the, 31, 68, 70, 71, 
73, 112 

Western Ghats, 62 
Wilson, scholar, 109, 117 
Wyn&d, 61 

Y 

Yadava Narayana Simhala Djva, 
ruler, 87 
YSdavas, the, 87 
Yak™, Yakka, 22, 107, 198 
Yakkha, 127 
Yakrillomanas, tho, 65 
Yaksae, tho ( Yakkhas ), 97, 126, 12V, 
129, 129,130, 131, 132,133 
Yama, god, 87 
Yamuna, tho, 4i, 48, 109 
Yan*idulu, YSnad;* jabi, 63, 61 
Yanapeyas, tho, 15 

Yavanas, the, 11, 17-21, 32-34, 41* 4 , 
101 

Youa i, the, 9, 132 

YudhjSjira, tul r, 15, 17, 23, 82 106, 
129, 124, 126 

Yughandhara, country, 105 
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